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Short Talks on Advertising 
III.—The Cost of Advertising 


Vee, we know that advertising is very helpful and we would not want to be without 
it, sometimes we cannot help but wonder how much it costs and whether it increases 
the price of what we buy. Every sensible person knows that all the expenses of a business 
enterprise must be covered by the price which we pay for its products, or else the concern 
could not stay in business. Because of this it is natural that many people believe that adver- 
tising makes goods cost more. 


Every housewife has heard this claim: “Madam, I can sell you this gadget 30% cheaper 
because my company does not advertise.’’ Can a statement like that really be true? Does 
it cost so much to advertise and does a company have to charge more for its product because 
it advertises? The answer to this is important to all of us for in these days we must make 
every buying dollar count. 


Let us see how much is actually spent for advertising. We have reliable information on 
this from a survey of the advertising appropriations of more than 500 well-known advertisers. 


Automobiles, for example, are very heavily advertised and one might think that the 
amount of advertising charged against each car would be pretty high. As a matter of fact, 
the actual statistics show that only 34% of the selling price of the average car goes for ad- 
vertising. About seventeen dollars on a five hundred dollar car. That is pretty small, isn’t it? 


Now let us see how much food manufacturers spend for advertising coffee, canned goods, 
soft drinks, and so on. This extensive survey shows that national advertisers spend only about 
514% of the wholesale price of food articles for advertising. In other words, when you buy a 
ten-cent can of a widely advertised food product, the chances are that about half a cent was 
spent to advertise it. 


These figures are for national advertisers. Department stores spend an even smaller 
percentage for advertising. The Bureau of Business Research of Harvard University made a 
study of department store expenses covering more than 450 stores in all parts of the country. 
It was found that the average-sized store spends only a little over 3% of its total sales for 
advertising purposes. For a dollar’s worth of goods which you buy from the department store, 
between three and four cents have been spent for advertising. 


These amounts are so small that they are surprising to most people. 


After all, this is an expense which cannot be avoided, for we all expect those who have 
something to sell to speak up and tell us about it. Any substitute for advertising would cost 
money too, and probably a great deal more. If manufacturers and dealers could not tell us 
about their products through the economical mediums of radio, newspapers, magazines, 
posters, and the mails, their costs of selling would be much higher. | 


Looking at it in this way, advertising really does not cost the consumer anything, but 
provides a free information service on everything he might need or want. 


This is one of a series of fifteen articles prepared by the Bureau of Research and Education 
of the Advertising Federation of America, 330 W. g2nd St., New York, N. Y., as a part of its 
program to promote a better understanding of advertising, renew the confidence of business men 
in its use,.and increase its effectiveness as a marketing force. 


The majority of cancers 
-in early stages-can be 
successfully and completely 
removed or destroyed by 


Surgery, X-rays or Radium 


Seo the encouraging findings 
about cancer. Too many people 
can see only the dark side of cancer. 
There is a widespread and mistaken 
belief that cancer is incurable and 
that nothing can be done to stop its 
destructive progress. Such belief leads 
people, who have reason to suspect 
its presence, to delay having an exam- 
ination—until it is too late. 


Another reason why cancer often 


part of the body is often the begin- 
ning of cancer.When any one of the 
first signs of cancer is discovered, 
there is no time to lose. If an early 
discovery is made, the probabilities 
are that surgery, X-rays, or radium 
can effect complete recovery. 


Cancer is neither contagious nor 
hereditary, although the history of 
the disease shows that certain types 
of individuals and certain families 
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stages it is usually painless and there- 
fore disregarded. 


Wounds that refuse to heal—warts, 
moles, scars and birthmarks that 
change in size or color or become 


Some forms of cancer are obscure 
and can be detected only by a phy- 
sician who has had long experience 
with the disease, but many of the or- 
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scaly—abnormal lumps or strange eH dinary first symptoms would almost 
growths under the skin in the breast |ZZz—8 surely be discovered in a thorough 
and elsewhere—unnatural discharges ee periodic health examination. 
—all call for immediate action. aa 4S 

aa Tell people that cancer in its first 


Jagged or broken teeth should be 
smoothed off or removed. Continued 


stages can usually be entirely re- 
moved or totally destroyed. Help to 


save lives. 
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FRIEND AND NEIGHBOR 


Cos. to those who live in small towns, and farther 
out upon the farms, is the helpful service of the 
telephone operator. 

In the truest sense, she is both friend and 
neighbor. Ties of kinship and association bind her 
to those whose voices come across the wires. 
Through her switchboard pass many messages 
that are important to the life and business of the 
community. 

Bright and early in the morning she puts 
through a call that helps a farmer locate a drill 
for sowing oats. Another connection finds out if 
Jim Thomas, “‘over near Bogard,” is feeding a 
bunch of calves and needs any shelled corn. An- 
other gets the latest price on heavy hogs for Bill 
Simpson, and helps him catch the market near the 
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top. Through the day she aids in calling a 
doctor for Mrs. Moore, whose baby is ill. Plugs in 
an emergency call that sends an ambulance east of 
town. Puts through a long distance call for Bob 
Roberts, whose boy attends the state college. Then, 
through the night, stands ever ready to help those 
in need. 

Constantly in her mind and activities is one 
fixed, guiding purpose... “Speed the call!” And 
the further thought that she serves best when she 
serves withcourtesy andsympatheticunderstanding, 

In the bustle of the city, as in town and coun- 
try, that is the established creed of every employee 
of the Bell System. Its faithful observance in so 
large a percentage of cases is an important factor 
in the value of your telephone service. 
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HE first code was brought in by cotton textiles, our oldest industry 
[= the one that in this country as in England developed some of the 

worst ills of the Industrial Revolution—long hours, low wages, 
night work, child labor. Against the background of previous efforts 
that have been made to salvage the industry on both its business and 
its human sides during the depression, a leading mill owner, Henry P. 
KENDALL of Boston tells (page 443) of the new opportunity offered by 
the Recovery Act and how it is being realized. 

Lest readers find themselves as confused as were editors by the ini- 
tials with which the day’s news is bespattered, let us quote here the 
paragraph that clarified the situation for us, from Bulletin No. 3, 
issued by General Johnson’s office: 

1. Names. 

To save space and time, we will call the National Industrial Recov- 

ery Act NIRA and the National Recovery Administration NRA. 


HEN Dr. Avice HamitTon of the Harvard Medical School went 

to Germany early in the summer it was not as a stranger, but as a 
friend of long standing. Since her years there as a student, just after her 
graduation from medical school, Dr. Hamilton has frequently returned 
for further study, to visit friends, or on some mission connected with 
her work as member of the Health Committee of the League of 
Nations or the advisory medical council of the International Labor 
Office. How she found friends and acquaintances faring under Nazi 
rule, what she saw in Hitler’s ““New Germany”’ she will tell in a series 
of three articles, the first of which appears on page 449. 


“RACK to the land”’ is frequently offered as a simple, complete and 

final answer to the problem of industrial unemployment. The 
outlines of the American agricultural situation, and the many factors 
that determine the success or failure of a farm venture today—from the 
community standpoint as well as from the standpoint of John Jones 
and his family—are considered, page 455. NoBLe CLark is assistant 
director of the Agricultural Experiment Station at the University of 
Wisconsin and this article is based on his address before the annual 
meeting of the Community Chests and Councils. 


HEN Mrs. Brenner of the Survey Graphic staff came back from 

a summer spent in studying museum methods in Europe several 
years ago, she was full of enthusiasm for the work of Dr. Orro Nevu- 
RATH in Vienna. Here at last was a museum in which man himself was 
the exhibit and not the works of his hand. Last winter some of us in 
New York had the privilege of hearing about the Vienna method of 
visual education first-hand from Dr. Neurath. In his brief stay, he made 
time to join us at staff luncheon and promised to write the article which 
appears on page 458 of this issue. ““Do not write it SO,” said the 
Editor, laying his hands heavily upon the table, “‘but SO!’ fluttering 
his fingers like butterflies. Dr. Neurath, who doesn’t understand much 
English, does understand sign-language. He hastily sketched an ele- 
phant with a pencil like a redwood log held in his trunk. “‘Nicht SO,” 
he agreed. Readers who recall Dr. Neurath’s earlier discussion in our 
Economic Planning number will welcome another article from the 


same pen. 


“MAN does not live by bread alone,” the REVEREND JAMES WILLIAM 
. SELLs agrees, but he states with detachment and good humor 
some of the problems of the rural pastor the inadequacy of whose 
salary makes it necessary to ride a far-flung circuit on “shank’s mare,” 
and leaves no margin to provide for such luxuries as books and periodi- 
cals, hospital bills and new babies. Page 464. 


Sees GOLDMARK, one of whose poems we are privileged to 

publish, page 466, belongs to a remarkable group of sisters that in- 
cludes Josephine and Pauline Goldmark, Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis and 
Mrs. Felix Adler. Though restricted all her life by lameness, the lines 
show how closely the poet has kept in touch with the world and with 
forward social movements. 


ipee hazards and uncertainties inherent in a theory of economic 

planning initiated and drafted by industry itself to serve the ends of 
private profit before those of social gain have already been analyzed 
for Survey Graphic readers by Lrwis L. Lorwin in the course of a bril- 
liant series of articles, December 1931, February and March 1932. 
Why after only a brief experience, labor looks with doubt and disap- 
pointment at this type of planning in operation he presents from his 
place of vantage on the staff of Brookings Institution in Washington— 
“the most exciting capital in the world.’’ Page 467. 


MRE as practicing parent than as Referee of the Juvenile Court of 

Cleveland, ELEANOR ROowLAND WEMBRIDGE rises to say a few 
words on psychologists and what they know (and don’t know) about 
this business of bringing up children. Page 471. 


URVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., is cooperating with the NRA, not 
only by serving as a medium of report and interpretation, but by 
signing the “‘blanket code” pending the adoption of a code for pub- 
lishers. To come under the code called for no change in wages or hours 
in this office. And despite the pitfalls depression opens up before a 
cooperative publishing venture such as ours, we have not resorted to 
dismissals or wage cuts to meet the budgetary emergencies of the past 
four years. 
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Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. 
General Office, 112 East 19 Street, New York, to which all corres- 
pondence should be addressed. 
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General Johnson's forecast of the hearings under NIRA 
“IT WILL ALL BE DONE IN A GOLDFISH BOWL" 
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Our Oldest American Industry Steps Out 


BY HENRY P. KENDALL 


class and station returned to their jobs on that day after 

the usual weekly interval for rest and recreation. Mon- 
day in industry always is a day of beginnings. This particular 
Monday, July 17, was a day of beginnings in far more than 
the ordinary sense. On that morning some four hundred 
thousand and more employes of the cotton-textile mills of 
the country began their weekly duties at card, spindle and 
loom subject to a code of operations, new in all history: a 
work week of not over forty hours, in contrast to as much as 
sixty hours of toil during previous weeks; a pay envelope 
which would not be smaller for the lessened period of work. 
Thousands of workers could see more money ahead for less 
work. Unemployed people schooled in cotton-textile duties 
who had all but abandoned hope of ever getting work in a 
mill set out with new hope to look for employment. 

This change brought into being in the cotton-textile in- 
dustry, Monday, July 17, was of such scope and signifi- 
cance that it is impossible to appraise it except by a general 
comparison of the new order with the older order in this 
oldest American industry. This old industry became the 
first to operate in accordance with a code prepared under 
the National Recov- 
ery Act, discussed at 


J ULY 17 this year came on a Monday. Workers of every 


possible to act so promptly? The question was answered in 
the statement of the Cotton Textile Industry Committee 
presented by George A. Sloan, T. M. Marchant and Ernest 
N. Hood at the hearing in Washington June 27: 

Only by intensive preparation during the preceding weeks, only 
by a recognition of all concerned of the pressing nature of the na- 
tional emergency which this Act attempts to meet. Representatives 
of the President and the industry itself alike felt that this industry, 
experiencing acutely the disastrous and demoralizing effects of the 
emergency, ought to be one of the first to take certain fundamental 
salutary steps toward recovery. The President himself specifically 
called attention to cotton-textile problems and pointed the way. 


There are three major organizations in the industry, the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, an all-industry body; the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, comprising southern 
manufacturers, and the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, the membership of which is northern. Com- 
bined memberships of these three organizations include sub- 
stantially all the cotton-textile mills in the United States. In 
order to bring about the fundamental changes necessary to 
fulfilling the requirements of the NRA, acommittee of twenty, 
representative of these three organizations, was formed:— 

Representing the North 
« Ernest N. Hood, Pequot 


hearings in the full 
spotlight of public 
attention, revised in 
certain particulars 
and approved with 
suggestions by the 
President. 

The code and the 
application for its ap- 
proval were filed 
with the National 
Recovery Adminis- 
tration within a few 
hours after the Na- 
tional Industrial Re- 
covery Act was 
signed. How was it 


The first of a series of articles interpreting developments 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act in key American 
industries. Coal, steel, the garment trades, electricity, autos 
and oil are other industries which will be handled by specially 
equipped writers in later issues. The present author is presi- 
dent of The Kendall Company, with headquarters in Boston 
and mills in South Carolina, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and North Carolina. He is president of the 


~ Taylor Society and has been a pioneer in endeavoring to 


bring new order into industrial relations. His article, Cotton 
Textiles—Where Minority Blocks Concerted Planning, was 
one of the outstanding features of the special Economic Plan- 
ning Number of Survey Graphic, published in March 1932. 
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Mills, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts; Robert Am- 
ory, Nashua Manufac- 
turing Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; 
Col. G. Edward Buxton, 
B. B. & R. Knight 
Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island; Alfred 
E. Colby, Pacific Mills, 
140 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton; John E. Rousma- 
niere, Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, 
New York City; Frank 
I. Neild, Neild Manu- 
facturing Company, 
New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Representing New York 


George A. Sloan, Cotton-Textile Institute, New York City 
H. L. Bailey, Wellington Sears Co., New York City 

B. H. B. Borden, Am. Printing Co., New York City 
Gerrish Milliken, Milliken Co., New York City 

Robt. Stevens, J. P. Stevens Co., New York City 


Representing the South 


T. M. Marchant, Victor Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. Carolina 
W. D. Anderson, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Georgia 

Cason Calloway, Calumet Cotton Co., La Grange, Georgia 
Chas. Cannon, Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. Carolina 

Donald Comer, Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Alabama 


|N the Fall of 1929, President Hoover told a group of cotton- 

textile men that their industry was the most depressed industry 
in the United States, with the possible exception of bituminous 
coal. Depression has been a chronic ailment in textiles. The 
specters of Low Wages, Unemployment, Long Hours and Child 
Labor for years have stalked familiarly down the aisles of clacking 
looms and whirring spindles.: Within the industry itself there has 
been a leaven of enlightened leadership. A few hours after the 
signing of the recovery act, cotton-textiles came forward witha 
code. When the code went into effect July 17 the announce- 
ment to textile people of fewer hours of work and, in many cases, 
higher wages was received, according to southern-mill managers, 
with shouts of joy such as are heard at Holy Roller meetings, with 
dancing in the village streets. ‘Some heard the news with solemn 
faces and many said the hand of the Almighty must be in it.” 
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The airplan 

looks down on. 

cotton mill in Georgi 

and the homes of its worker 

and managers. Lawns, trees, | 

paved main street are evidence o 
advancing standards in the ‘‘New South’ 


Stuart Cramer, Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, North Carolina 
B. B. Gossett, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. Carolina 
Robt. West, Riverside & Dan River Mills, Danville, Virginia 
R. E. Henry, Duncan Mills, Greenville, South Carolina 


Shortening the working week in industry as a means o 
quick reemployment, and raising wages in order to increas 
purchasing power are two of the primary objectives in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, so that the length o 
working time in cotton-textile operations and the minimun 
wage were the heart of the code. The industry asked a mini 
mum wage of $10 per week for the southern section of the in. 
dustry and $11 for the northern section. A 40-hour week fo1 
people and an 80-hour week for machinery, and the mini. 
mum wage of $10 and $11 were the objects of attack at the 
hearings from labor leaders and others. Thirty-six hours anc 
a considerably higher minimum wage were the counter- 
proposals. As finally approved, the code’s provisions as tc 
working time are the same as originally submitted. Mini. 
mum wages are $2 per week higher, $12 in the South; $13 in 
the North. The difference of $1 a week between North anc 
South was conceded as fair because of lower living costs ir 
the South. 

Overnight a long-hour, low-wage industry became the 
first to submit itself to shorter hours and higher wages. For 
years the cotton-textile industry has been depressed. Strenu- 
ous efforts have been made from Within to put the industry’s 
house in order. A voluntary effort was made in 1931. Eighty 
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The machine 

and not the man 

dominates this scene in a 

textile plant which ‘‘moved" 

from its former location in New 
England, seeking “cheap labor," ‘low 
taxes” and ‘‘better laws” in South Carolina 


percent of the industry agreed to work not more than 55 
hours on the day shift and 50 hours at night. There was no 
provision in this voluntary agreement for minimum wages. 
It proved impossible to get the entire industry on shorter 
working time by voluntary means. There was not a strong 
enough will to bring the reform about, but there was a real 
effort and there was excellent work done by Mr. Sloan and 
by scores of enlightened cotton-textile mill managements. 
Their desires and their will for better things were completely 
nullified by a minority. The leaders within the industry 
since that time have been looking toward the light. The 
effort to get some rationality into the industry has been 
continuous so that when the Recovery Act became law the 
opportunity was clear-cut to accomplish under threat of 
government compulsion what had been a failure through 
voluntary action. 

There is a general feeling that the whole vast experiment 
upon which the country is embarking in the National Re- 
covery Act means the beginning of state socialism and is full 
of menace to free enterprise. Whether or not we are walking 
a tight rope or have gained firm ground is to a certain degree 
beside the point so far as the cotton-textile industry is con- 
cerned, for its troubles have been chronic. Surpluses and 
working capital have been exhausted by depressed prices 
and by the general demoralization which depressed prices 
bring about in an industry and in communities dependent 
upon the industry. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Some of the major problems of the industry were sum- 
marized in the statement of the Committee presented to the 
National Recovery Administration prior to the Washington 
hearing on the Code: 

‘This is a highly competitive industry with a vast number 
of units—some of them very small and none of them very 
large, compared to the extent of the industry as a whole. 

“Communities are often practically dependent on the 
operation of the mills located therein. 

“There is a high investment cost in the industry as com- 
pared to the value of the annual output. 


THe length of the working week in cotton textiles must be 

reduced. The industry must be brought to see that the only sound 
principle for its operations is to keep production and sales in 
reasonable balance. Someone has said that business today needs 
seamanship more than it needs navigation and | feel this is espe- 
cially true in textiles. There are plenty of problems calling for 
navigation—for long-range planning. First, however, we must 
clear these breakers. Perhaps a Cato who will thunder day in and 
day out “Hours must be reduced’? might eventually bring a 
solution. 

Some compelling force must be invoked. It might come 
through concerted action of the governors of the cotton-textile 
states. It may be that legislation is the only final answer. Certainly, 
unless the industry itself corrects this fundamental fault of overlong 
work weeks some outside corrective must be sought.—Henry P. 
Kendall in Economic Planning, Survey Graphic, March 1932. 
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A 14-year-old worker in the mule room of a Massachusetts cotton mill in 1916 


‘There is a great over-capacity in the mechanical equip- 
ment of the industry as compared with consumption. This is 
due to the unusual demands of the World War, to the shift 
of a large part of the operations of the industry from one part 
of the country to another, and to other causes. There are ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 spindles and 582,486 looms in 
place. On three-shift operation, it is estimated that consump- 
tion could be taken care of by the operation of less than one 
half of the present spindles and looms. This mechanical 
capacity, however, is at present considerably limited by 
existing housing facilities at the plants. 

“This over-capacity constitutes a constant pressure to- 
ward over-production and exerts a consequent destructive 
effect on hours of labor, wages and earnings. With needs of 
consumption insufficient to go around, there is the constant 
pressure on each individual unit to secure as much of the 
inadequate volume for his own operations as is possible, in 
order that he may keep his mill going as nearly full as possi- 
ble thereby maintaining employment and reducing operat- 
ing expenses. This exerts a continuous pressure to cut price 
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without regard to costs of production wi 
consequent elimination of profit, reduction 
wages and lengthening of hours. 

‘““The operation of all these factors has bee 
to make this industry a long-hour industr 
Their destructive operation during the eme 
gency has been to produce the demoralizir 
effects always attendant on sales below cost,- 
holding back of buyers for still lower price 
shrinking of credit, impairment of workir 
capital and lowered wages. In the effort | 
keep mills going, on which the life of the loc 
community may depend, employers and en 
ployes alike have had no alternative but 1 
take losses and submit to the cumulative an 
progressive destructive effect of these factor 

“The industry did not share in the profits « 
the so-called ‘years of prosperity’ in the lai 
1920’s. Many mills entered the depressio 
with depleted reserves. Consequently a larg 
number have succumbed and are in the hanx 
of creditors or are approaching that cond 
tion. Through the efforts of many mills 1 
operate steadily on weekly schedules of fro1 
110 to 144 hours and to force this large resul 
ing output on the market, violent sporad 
curtailments became necessary. Market di 
moralization ensued and prices fell to suc 
losing figures that it often became less cost! 
to suspend operations than to run even twe1 
ty-four hours daily. Nevertheless, manufa 
turers continued to operate and sustain loss 
rather than to abandon their employes an 
to give up their customers.” 

A liquidation of some of the above prot 
lems was the only alternative to a wide-sprea 
liquidation of mills. The philosophy under]; 
ing the Industrial Recovery Act and varior 
other aspects of the whole recovery enterpri: 
on which the country is now engaged becom 
secondary so far as the survival of the cottor 
textile industry is concerned. It has an oppo: 
tunity such as it has never had before in i 
history. This opportunity can be upset, « 
course. Undoubtedly, the Recovery Ac 
means that the Government has taken a long step towarc 
state socialism, which is described as “cooperation wit 
business.” Will the textile industry let it stop at cooperatior 
Will the textile industry carry on in such a way that th 
Government will not have to exercise further control? Th 
industry has its chance to develop its own rules, subject t 
Government sanction. It now has the opportunity to stabiliz 
itself. Will the industry see this opportunity, and assum 
responsibility for making the code a success? 


|" was hoped by some of us that the code would provide for 
permanent elimination of women and minors from night running 
but this provision was not included. Such tremendous forward 
steps are taken by the code that a die-hard attitude on this one 
matter may seem somewhat out of order but some of us will con- 
tinue to hope that eventually this further step will be taken and the 
working of women and minors at night, which some of us feel is 
socially unsound, will no longer be practiced in the industry. 


— Henry P. Kendall 


—— 
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Women night workers watching for stray threads or kinks in the swift flowing yardage in a southern textile mill 


It seems to me that the test of this whole scheme will be 
whether under the code the cotton manufacturing business 
can make a reasonable profit and check the progressive ex- 
haustion of working capital which spelled disaster; and 
whether it will supply reasonably continuous work at the 
shorter hours to more people. These are corollary tests, be- 
cause after all if the business is unprofitable for long enough, 
it cannot continue to give any work to anyone. 

By the terms of the National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
code is frankly experimental and its provisions are to be in 
effect for two years. No one can predict at the moment what 
is going to happen in those two years. The whole situation is 


confused and the drastic changes necessitated by the code 
make it exceedingly difficult for anyone in the industry to 
see ahead. It looks as though there is a real chance now to 
change from being a no-margin industry to one with a mar- 
gin that will permit management to make a fair profit and 
to pay fair wages. 

One thing is assured at the present writing and that is that 
in the industry is a new spirit and a new attitude. From this 
may be developed a real will to keep production in line with 
demand. Cotton textiles have been woefully out of balance. 
There seems now a definite force within the cotton-textile 
circle to correct this faulty alignment. 
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|" has been found out by bitter experience in the textile industry 
that profits and development do not lie in the direction of a 
wotking period without a top and a wage level without a bottom. 
The textile troubles have been the effects of an over-developed 
industry fighting with almost any weapons for a bare existence in a 


market insufficient to absorb its product at a price which would 
even recover costs. The industry has indeed been through a tragic 
era. Whether or not it is moving into a real new day is up to the 
industry itself, providing the government cooperation is fair. 


—Henry P. Kendall. 


The hearings were significantly marked, as General John- 
son said, ‘‘by restraint, frankness, mutual sympathy and an 
apparent effort to be fair and to have the project move.” 

One provision of the code is that dependable statistics be 
collected so as to furnish guidance in future determination 
of hours and plant operations. The Cotton-Textile Institute 
is authorized to collect these statistics. 

A special committee was appointed, coincident with the 
Code’s adoption, to study the so-called Stretch-out System. 
This is an unfortunate name for what is essentially the ap- 
plication of the principles of scientific management to the 
cotton-textile industry. As in the early days of scientific 
management, the system has been exploited by some who 
have not used it scientifically. There have been and there 
still may be abuses of the so-called Stretch-out System. 

One of the cardinal principles of scientific management 
as applied to cotton-textile operations in the system is the 
division of the skilled from the unskilled. This division is 
based on accurate time studies of machines, and the ma- 
chines are improved and adjusted so that there is less stop- 
ping and hence less work per machine. I cannot see where 
the principles of real scientific management applied to cot- 
ton-textile mills should be penalized. Limitation of output 
is an economic heresy and places a penalty on good manage- 
ment. I am equally strongly opposed to the penalization of 
efficiency of management and of the scientific approach, 
particularly when this is done with the full understanding 
and with the consent and cooperation of workers. 

The Committee’s report found that the Stretch-out System 
represents a grave problem in industrial relations; that in 
many cases it has been abused by employers through hasty 
and ill-considered installations with resultant overload on 
employes, and that it is not at present feasible to control by 
rigid formula, the application of the system. The Committee 
became convinced by its studies that some solution of the 
problem affecting the human load resulting from the appli- 
cation of the system can be found through progressive study 
and the development of some such plan as the committee 
recommends. 
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The Committee’s plan calls for the establishment of a 
National Industrial Relations Board the membership of 
which has just been announced at this writing. Robert W. 
Bruére, who headed the investigating committee, will serve 
as chairman. Mr. Bruére, formerly director of the Bureau of 
Industrial Research, is an associate editor of Survey Graphic. 
B. E. Geer, of Greenville, S. C., where he was formerly head 
of the Judson Mills, represents the industry. The labor 
member of the board is George L. Berry, Pressmens Home, 
Tennessee, who is president of the Pressmen’s International 
Union. State industrial relations boards and industrial rela- 
tions committees in the mills are also being organized. The 
evident intent is to safeguard rights of employers and of 
employes through this machinery. The plan seems very sen- 
sible indeed. Everything will depend on how sensibly it is 
administered. 


HE objective obviously should be the protection of work- 

ers from abuses without penalizing the wise application of 
the system which, when wisely applied, does not create 
hardships for workers and unquestionably makes for better 
operating of cotton mills. 

While the code covers the entire cotton-textile industry, 
it may, when further factual data is forthcoming, be neces- 
sary or advisable to treat the divisions in the industry on a 
different basis so far as operating time is concerned, so as to 
bring production and consumption into reasonable equi- 
librium. | 

For instance, tire fabric factory hours might have to be 
lengthened out with the rush on tires that there now is. 
The tire people claim there is not capacity enough. Heavy 
belting, heavy duck, and that sort of thing may have to 
run longer or less. Print cloths might have to run longer or 
less. The Cotton-Textile Institute realizes that it is difficult 
to do a good job unless classification is later recognized. 
The same is true of the motor industry. There is no reason 
why pleasure cars and trucks would necessarily have the 
same seasonal demand. You might have one limitation for 
production of trucks and another for pleasure cars. That is 
conceivable. | 

One age-long abuse, namely, child labor, which has been 
a gradually lessening abuse, is definitely eliminated for the 
life of the code. 

The textile industry now is automatically lifted from one 
of the lowest paid industries in the country and one of the 
long-hour industries of the country onto a much more whole- 
some basis. May it be possible that, when this particular: 
legislation terminates, provision will be made so that the 
textile industry will not return to the long hours and the low: 
wages which have characterized it in the past. 


Since 1826 this bell from a Span- 
ish monastery has rung the hours for 
the workers in a Rhode Island mill 


The Frenzied Berserker 


T IS less than a week since Clara Landberg and I came 
back from Germany after a ten weeks’ journey that went 
from Cologne in the west to Koenigsberg in the east and 

from Munich in the south up north to Hamburg. Germany 

is an old stamping-ground of mine. I had a whole year of 

student life there after my graduation from the medical 
school and after I went into industrial medicine I took every 
chance to slip in again even if for only a few days, to visit 
factories and talk to experts in my field. 

I thought I knew Germany intimately but now I begin to 
think I did not. From the first day in Cologne, which was 
still placarded with hate posters against the Jews, I found 
myself bewildered and aghast with the change that had 
come over that land. This feeling still remains with me but 
after ten weeks there I know that the change is 
not universal, that there are many many Ger- 
mans who regard what is happening in that 
distracted land with dismay, with shame, some- 
times with despair. 

It seems important to make this clear to 
Americans because though we find you better 
informed on many things which have happened 
since April first than we are, because you have 
had full and fearless reports in American papers 
while I have seen only a censored press filled 
with fantastic and vicious propaganda, still 
there seem to be two impressions over here that 

»to us seem mistaken, namely that all Germans 


Woodcarving by the German sculptor, Ernst Barlach 
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are united for Hitler and that, after all, everything is going 
on much as usual in Germany. 

It is true that an intelligent tourist can spend some time 
in Germany and come back to report that all is well in Berlin 
and Dresden; the streets are orderly, the discipline of the 
young Nazis is perfect, the tales of Jewish atrocities were 
absurdly exaggerated, and now no Jew is even molested; 
they are carrying on their business as usual, the whole coun- 
try is back of Hitler; if there were an election tomorrow he 
would poll 100 percent of the votes; he is after all, a fine 
fellow and just what Germany needed. That is the impres- 
sion most tourists will bring back this summer but it is 
largely false. 

I am ready to admit that during all my stay there I saw 


The first of three articles in which Dr. Hamilton shares Ger- 
man impressions. She carfied with her the exploratory bent of 
the scientist; a neighborhood worker's awareness. Wide areas 
of American industry have known the edge and fairness of 
her investigations. Europe she had traversed on a similar 
mission of discovery with Miss Addams in wartime; Russia 
in the early years of the Revolution. Her bias, reinforced by 
what she saw and felt, is toward democracy and her tell- 
ing has the power of first-hand testimony and quiet passion 
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The new phoenix is true German literature arising in triumph 
from the bonfire of all books of Jewish and socialist origin 


no sign of disorder, but then I lived twenty-five years in 
Chicago and in a poor, immigrant neighborhood at that, 
and so far as I knew I never saw a bootlegger or a high- 
jacker and certainly never a gangster murder. Yet nobody 
would take such negative evidence as conclusive nor should 
I think of offering it. In 1924 I was in Russia and had I not 
been a guest of the Quakers I should have come back full of 
unqualified admiration for the Bolsheviks. But the Quakers 
saw beneath the surface and they knew what went on in the 
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cellar as well as the part of the house which 
strangers see. 

To know what is happening in Germany 
today you must go to friends of old who know 
and trust you. Through these friends you meet 
others and they accept you on their friends’ 
word and in turn pass you on to people in 
another city, the circle widening all the time. 
These people will talk freely, but only in their 
own homes or in small groups in a hotel or 
restaurant where a corner can be found quite 
safe from eavesdroppers. There, in low voices, 
they will tell you the truth. I remember the 
sudden feeling of surprised relief that came 
over me when I crossed the border into Hol- 
land for a day and found that none of my 
friends were glancing over their shoulders or 
whispering. They were calling Hitler by name 
and saying what they pleased about him in a 
crowded restaurant. The next day I was back 
in Germany and the pall of fear dropped over 
me again. 

This is no fancy. People are arrested con- 
stantly and for most trivial things. Lése majesté 
under the Kaiser was nothing to what it is now. 
During my short stay five persons were re- 
ported in the papers as having received prison 
sentences running up to eighteen months for 
repeating tales of violence towards Jews. ‘There 
is a little joke they tell of a man with his head 
all bandaged who is accosted by a friend. 

‘‘What on earth has happened to you?” 

‘‘What has happened to me is—what we are 
toldisnottrue.” . 

The country is full of spies,—hotel waiters, hotel guests, 
one’s own servants. In some houses conversation kept on 
when the servant came in, but usually there was a sudden 
silence or change of subject. Once when we were lunching 
on the third floor of a house one of the guests got up and 
shut the window nervously saying one never knew if the 
neighbors might not catch some words through the window. 
We had an amusing but startling experience once in a 
restaurant. We had been talking rather freely but felt safe 
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Kladderada Sache Berlin 


The Jews are communists, pleased when England boycotts German goods, in despair when England boycotts Russian goods 
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Carl Rose in the Jewish Daily Bulletin, New York 


“Hail, Comrade Hitler!” 


because we used the name “Lehmann” for Hitler. My 
host’s little son, a charmer of four years, seemed absorbed in 
his dinner and in the exciting surroundings, but suddenly 
he turned to the waiter and said, ‘‘Do you know there is a 
wild man in Berlin? His name is Lehmann.” Really we all 
had cold chills when we realized what a narrow escape we 
had made. 

Therefore the tourist who cannot get below the surface, 
who has no intimate connections in Germany, cannot know 
the truth. He will get the impression that all Germany is 
enthusiastically back of Hitler, for the people most opposed 
to him will be the last to say anything. Of course, I cannot 
hazard a guess as to how great his majority really is; nobody 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
In the land of Goethe, Wagner and Einstein 


can possibly know. He has dissolved all other existing parties, 
he controls the press and the trades, there is no possible way 
in which dissent or protest can be voiced. But dissent is 
there, even passionate repudiation of the whole movement, 
and it is not confined to the Jews, who are the victims of 
specially relentless persecution; it is felt by Gentiles too. 

As all the world knows, it is the Jews who are singled out 
as scapegoats and who bear the chief brunt of the Nazi rage 
against all that has happened in Germany since 1914. It is 
true that tens of thousands of Gentiles are in concentration 
camps because of their political faith, and it is true too that 
the Jews who are in those camps are imprisoned for the same 
cause, not because of their race. But what makes the Jewish 


Kirby in The New York World-Telegram 
Pyromaniac 
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situation so hideous is that it is inescapable, one can hide 
one’s opinions but not one’s race; it involves people who 
have never concerned themselves with politics as much as 
the most ardent Democrats and it strikes with special cruelty 
the children whose only crime is to have been born. 

The first call I made in Germany gave me a feeling of 
passionate sympathy mixed with anger which did not leave 
me while I was there except for brief periods of happy forget- 
fulness soon destroyed by a fresh experience as pitiful and as 
saddening as the first. Social workers do not need to be told 
what it must mean when a government sets out with a 
deliberate plan to make life intolerable for some two or 
three millions ! of its people, to drive them out of business, 
finance, the arts and the professions. The problem of physi- 
cal want that faces them is staggering to contemplate. But 
there is also the other aspect, the mental suffering, the shock 
of suddenly finding oneself passing from a position of re- 
spect, even honor, to that of a hated interloper, of being 
thrust in a single day from one’s beloved work into complete 
idleness without hope. 


THINK ofa spirited young woman, who all her life has had 

the background given by an old and honored family name 
(her people have been in Upper Silesia since 1520) the 
daughter of a famous scientist, with a city street named for 
him after his death, the granddaughter of a man known as a 
generous patron of the arts, and herself a more than prom- 
inent educator. When I met her she had as yet hardly had 
time to catch her breath; she was bewildered, she could not 
believe that her own city could so hurt and insult her. Work, 
which means most of life for her, was taken away, even 
though most of what she did was unpaid research; her 
father’s name was insulted, she was of a sudden robbed of 
all her pride and confidence; her own city for which her 
family had done so much, had turned on her and called her 
vile names and hated her. And the very night before she 
came to see me, her grandfather and grandmother, both in 
the eighties, had quietly taken their own lives, unable to 
face this hideously altered world. 

I think of two couples, one of my own generation, the 
other their son and his young wife, with whom we spent a 
Sunday in a university city in the Rhineland. The older man 
is a physician, an internationally known authority in his 
field, but—he had a Jewish mother. He took me over his 
beloved institute, his clinic which he built up himself, and 
I had to linger in each room and listen to all that had gone 
to the development of the many sides of his work. I had the 
feeling that I was assisting at the long farewell of a con- 
demned exile to his beloved home, and so it really proved to 
be, for on our way downstairs we met a heavy, awkward 
young man who was introduced to me as the second assistant 
and as he passed us my friend said, ‘‘There is my successor. 
My first assistant is a Jew, so it is this one who gets my 
place.” I burst out in anger against the stupid cruelty of the 
university and the meanness of a man who would consent to 
climb on the back of his own chief to take what he had no 
rightto. My friend shrugged his shoulders. ‘What would 
happen if he should refuse? Only that he would lose a won- 
derful chance and somebody no better than he would be put 
in over him.” i 

As we left the building we turned for a look back at it and 
my friend said, “‘It is the idleness, the emptiness, that I mind 

1 The number of Jews in the last census is said to have been 570,000in a population 
of 65,000,000 but the estimates of those who are now included in the category, the 


people who have as much as one generation of Jewish blood and the Christianized 
Jews, run from one to two and a half millions. 
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most. I am only fifty, I cannot sit at home all day like 
decrepit old man. If even I might write, but my last articl 
has just come back, the first time such a thing has happene 
to me. Evidently that outlet is barred too!” 

We went to his house for a midday dinner and I met h 
wife. She was far less calm than her husband, she was ha 
distracted with misery and with a helpless anger which wa 
exactly what I should have felt in her place. For she had nc 
only the plight of her husband to think of but still more tha 
of her son, and after dinner when she had a few minute 
alone with me she told me with a quiet desperation that sh 
knew he was thinking of suicide and she could have ni 
peaceful moment when he was out of her sight. 

The young people took us for a long walk and then to thei 
little home for afternoon coffee, and we heard about th 
blow that had fallen on them. He was an instructor in th 
university until May 1 and his wife had taken her doctorat 
in his subject, so the two had a gorgeous time making out hi 
courses together. They showed us their two studies whic! 
took up most of the little flat, they showed us the prospectu 
of the new courses they had prepared for this semester, an: 
then their hands dropped and they sat silent while w 
wondered what one could say to young things stopped s 
suddenly and cruelly at the beginning of their careers. 
asked if there were not something he could do temporarily 
till the madness passed, but he shook his head. 

“I have been everywhere,” he said. ‘‘I have offered t 
take any kind of work, no matter how unskilled, but they al 
say the same thing: ‘My dear boy, we would gladly take you 
make a place for you, but there is a Nazi spy in the office, 
stenographer or an office boy, or maybe it is the janitor o 
the scrubwoman, and we should be denounced in the Brow1 
House, a band of thugs would visit us, you would be throw: 
out and who knows what would happen to us, anyway. 
So there is no use trying for work anywhere.” 


E were at one of those abundant German afternoo1 

coffee parties in the house of an old professor whom | 
knew in my student days. As I look back on it I feel again th 
surge of pity that came over me when I listened to some lov 
words from the wife of a judge who sat opposite us. He hax 
just been expelled from office and forbidden to practice as « 
lawyer in the courts, even to take charity cases. He was in ¢ 
state of restless excitement and his wife did not have to tel 
me what it meant to have him at home all day long, pacins 
the floor, unable to get away for an hour from his despai 
over the hopeless fate that had overtaken him, and comin; 
back again and again to thoughts of suicide as the only way 
out. Their one joy and comfort, their son, was gone; fo: 
they had sent him to school in Switzerland feeling that fo: 
him to stay at home would bring him up in an atmospher 
that would destroy his self-confidence and give him a sens 
of inferiority which would curse his whole life. 

Others were there that afternoon, a young woman docto: 
who had had an excellent practice and who told us cheer 
fully that she thought she would go to England and be 
domestic servant. ‘“‘I am really a good cook,” she said. An 
other was a grade teacher in a girls’ school. She still taugh 
there, but now only subjects that would not influence the 
opinions of her pupils, arithmetic and indoor gymnastics— 
not field gymnastics because now sport, even for girls, mus 
be ‘defense sport’? and no Jew can teach that in the true 
German spirit. 

These were all suffering from the disqualification o 
belonging to the proscribed race, but the guest who was ir 
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“jhe worst state of all was not a Jew, he was a Gentile who had 
‘heen a rather prominent member of the Socialist Left. I saw 
yur hostess surreptitiously make up a package of rolls and 
cakes and slip it into his hand as he left. There was actual 
vant in his home and the shadow of the concentration camp 
‘oming nearer him all the time. 

Another afternoon coffee party stands out vividly in my 

nemory. Here there were only four of us, our hosts being a 
srother and a sister, beautiful young things, cultivated, 
‘tharming, and the best of sports when it came to facing their 
wn future. The young woman was still undischarged but 
since then an item in our papers—that none with Jewish 
lood may hold any position under the government—con- 
Winces us that the ax has fallen on her too, for her mother is a 
Jewess. 
} It is the young: man, however, for whom we feel most 
kleeply, a musician whose work and whose joy it was to plan 
fand carry out concert programs in his and the neighboring 
owns. He had been quite successful and he hoped to go on 
}vith it this summer, though he chafed at the thought that all 
lhis programs must be submitted to a Nazi commissar who 
vould cut out music considered by the new regime to be not 
(Germanic in spirit. Well, he will have no such difficulty for 
he will neither plan concerts nor play in them. Since we left 
Germany the order has gone out barring Jewish musicians 
altogether. 


T is surprising and it is very admirable to see how little 

there is of lamentation, of bitterness, among these people. 
One of the gentlest and wisest women I ever met is the 
mother of three children who are now little pariahs in their 
own town, excluded from school, where their former school- 
mates are being instructed in the new subject, Science of 
Race, meaning hatred of Jews. She was not bitter, she de- 
nounced nobody, she simply told me how she was herself a 
member of an old Protestant family and had brought up her 
children in her church for her Jewish husband made no 
objection. This Easter her oldest daughter, a girl of twelve, 
was confirmed and had proudly carried the banner of her 
class into the church, but the next week she and her little 
brother and sister were sent home from school,—the Jewish 
quota was already full. 

It would be a great injustice to think that all Germans 
approve this “‘cold pogrom’’ and that the lack of protest 
means there are none who would speak out against it if they 
could. I was shocked deeply when I read in the papers of a 
great Evangelical conference which was held in Germany 
during the Easter season, just after the worst period of anti- 
Jewish outrages, and saw that no word was said in public 
against this revival of medieval fanaticism. That does seem 
indefensible, especially in view of the fact that several Cath- 
olic clergymen did speak out boldly. Yet there are individual 
clergymen who have wished to protest but could not. One of 
them told me he had written an article for the paper that 
had always before published what he sent them but the 
editor had returned it saying that its publication would 
simply mean that the issue would be seized and the paper 
would be suppressed for, three months, so what would be 
gained by such a Quixotic act? 

I should like to quote what one woman said to me for it is 
typical of what many said. She is the widow of a physician 
and she spends much of her time in volunteer work among 
the poor in a large city. “On the day of the boycott I went 
to my usual Jewish grocery. It was placarded, ‘Germans Do 
not buy from Jews,’ and at the door a Nazi stopped me. 
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** “You are not going to buy of a Jew?’ 

“* “Certainly I am. I buy from him every day.’ 

“T went in and when I came out another Nazi stopped me. 
“You have been buying from a Jew. I will photograph you 
and publish it in all the papers.’ 

** “To so,’ I replied, ‘I should feel complimented.’ 

“How could I fail to stand by the Jews now? We have 
been in social work together for years. There are wealthy 
Jews who each year have given me money for my poor and 
never have they said they wished it given to the Jewish poor. 
These Jews have been here all their lives, their families for 
centuries, they are Germans, and now we are told that they 
are hated foreigners and must be driven out. I am a German 
and I love my country, but I am ashamed of it now.” 

Even an ardent Nazi—a prominent party member—ad- 
mitted to my surprise that he was not in favor of this part of 
the Nazi program. He had been talking to me about the 
Polish Corridor, especially the disability of the German 
minority in Poland and he begged me to tell my country- 
men about it when I returned home. I had been listening 
sympathetically but suddenly my mood changed and I asked 
him how he could expect the outside world to sympathize with 
the sufferings of the German minority in Poland when the 
fate of the Jewish minority in Germany was so much worse. 
He was obviously startled, he had never thought of it in that 
way. After some hesitation he admitted, in a low voice, he 
did not approve of the persecution of the Jews. It was true, 
he said, that they were cleverer than the Germans, more 
logical, clearer-headed, they made better lawyers, but it 
was a mistake to force them out of professional work. One 
should not fight intellectual battles with force. The thing to 
do was to bring the German intellect up to the Jewish. I 
asked what the Nazi program for the Jews contemplated for 
the future, did it mean complete extermination? He said he 
feared they had not thought it out. They assume that the 
Jews have made enough money to live on. The whole thing 
was a concession to popular feeling and was a frightful 
mistake. 
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HE Nazis proclaim that their movement is a return to the 

spirit of the Crusades, and this is true, for the spirit of the 
Crusades was a spirit of mystic enthusiasm for a fantastic 
mission, of the worship of war and warlike virtues, of devo- 
tion to the Holy Sepulcher in Palestine, but as part of every 
Crusading effort, of hatred of Jews at home and covetous- 
ness for the results of Jewish brains and Jewish industry. 
History shows that each crusade was accompanied by ter- 
rible pogroms and wholesale exiles and confiscations. What 
is the explanation for this return to a barbarous stage of 
human history? Excuses there can be none, but we must try 
to find some explanation for it. We asked this question many 
times and usually we received what we came to call a ‘“‘radio 
answer’’—-because the same words were used so often that 
we felt sure they came from the speeches of Goebbels over 
the radio. e 

Since January 30 they have had little but Goebbels’ 
attacks on the Jews dinned into their ears and the news- 
papers have all come into line, so that even the non-Jews 
have grown sick of it. More than one Gentile told us he had 
put his radio out of commission because he could not listen 
any longer to Goebbels scurrilous speeches, yet he must have 
some excuse to give the neighbors if they asked. 

The specific charges we heard against the Jews were, first, 
that during and after the war hordes of impoverished 
eastern Jews poured into Germany and took possession of 
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the houses so sorely needed by Germans. But the census 
of 1925 showed that the Jews numbered only 0.9 percent of 
the population of 65,000,000, while in 1913 they were 0.93 
percent, so the horde cannot have been overwhelming. 
The truth is that the Jews who came after the War were 
from the parts of Germany that were given to Poland for 
they, like other Germans, refused to live under Polish rule. 

The second charge is that the Jews are internationalists 
and pacifists and therefore responsible for the loss of morale 
which led to defeat in the War and for the humiliating sub- 
mission to the Treaty of Versailles. Extremists, like Hitler, 
expand the charge into a deliberate conspiracy on the part 
of the Jews to weaken Germany so that they might rule the 
country unopposed. To Hitler himself, judging from his 
book, this is the most damning accusation of all. His whole 
program is based on a determination to weld the German 
people into a great fighting organization with blind obedi- 
ence to its commander, and the Jew, with his international 
connections, his aversions to violence of all kinds, and his 
critical spirit, does not fit into the scheme. 


‘eee third head of the indictment is that Jews are Socialists 
and Communists and have brought upon Germany the 
economic depression from which she is now suffering. 
(But they also say that the Jews are the capitalists and 
deliberately impoverish the people!) It is quite true that 
many of the Communist intellectuals were Jews, but it is 
also true that the most outstanding among them were mur- 
dered within the first two years of the Republic. As to the 
charge that a Jewish Socialistic government ruined Ger- 
many, it is false in several ways. The leading men in the 
government were not Jews (Rathenau was got rid of by 
assassination very promptly) nor was the government really 
Socialistic, nor was it responsible for the world-wide de- 
pression which has hit Germany along with other countries. 
Hitler and his colleagues are ignorant men—Hitler’s book 
is incredibly youthful and crude—and the Nazi thesis that 
‘““Marxism” is Jewish and Marxism is responsible for the 
unemployment in the cities, the poverty 
of the peasants, rests on no foundation. 
It is indeed utterly unjust. The Socialistic 
measures of the former government re- 
sulted in great gains for the workers and 
Hitler is not abolishing them, on the 
contrary he proclaims his party as So- 
cialistic, only not Marxistic. Nazis are 
Socialists. Jews are Marxists. 

There is a joke that passes from mouth to 
mouth in Germany. 

‘“What is a Marxist?” 

“A Marxist is somebody whose 
job a Nazi wants.” 

The fifth charge actually out- 
weighs, I feel sure, all the others put 
together. This is that the Jews have 
monopolized business, finance and the 
professions. All the rest is really 
window-dressing compared to this, 
for competition in Germany is beyond 
anything we Americans can imagine. 
This is true of every field, art, liter- 
ature, journalism, the stage, medicine, 
the law, as well as the factory and the 
shop. We must try to picture it to 
ourselves if we are to be fair to 
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Germany just now. It is only this desperate struggle of a 
people cramped into a country too small for them that 
explains the apparently incredible meanness of university 
men who grasp at the positions from which their colleagues 
have been unjustly driven; the ferocity with which all 
classes have turned upon the Jews and political dissenters 
and have driven them out in order to push themselves into 
the places or capture the trade for their little shops. It is 
a struggle for existence and in such a struggle all generosity 
and fairness, all decency even, is lost. Often I have been 
reminded in listening to the talk over there, of the New York 
subway in the rush hours, when, if one does not push and 
elbow one’s way in with ruthless disregard for others, one 
may wait forever on the platform. It seems as if considera- 
tion for the rights of others and a sense of fair play belong to 
a society in which there is enough to go around and when for 
years there has not been nearly enough then a sort of savag- 
ery, using civilized methods, takes their place. 

It seems strange that intellectual men will defend the 
expulsion of Jewish professors, but they do. When one hints 
that the German must be intellectually inferior if he cannot 
reach the highest places by his own efforts but must down 
his Jewish competitor by force, they retort hotly that the 
German spirit is of too fine a quality to compete with the 
Jewish. As an East Prussian Junker said to me: ‘“‘Yes, we are 
driving out the Jewish intellectuals, but you cannot frighten 
us by pointing to Spain’s downfall after she did the same 
thing. We do not want that kind of intellectualism. We have 
been misled for decades by a cold, sterile worship of science 
which leads only to materialism and kills the true German 
spirit.” 

A social worker put the case naively: “It is a pity about 
the Jews, but you must remember that we have had fourteen 
years of unemployment and all these eastern Jews came in to 
our overcrowded country. No, I know, they are not the 
professors and lawyers and doctors who are being discharged, 
but then the class worst hit by the depression is the middle 
class and they feel they must have these positions for them- 
selves, not have outsiders take them. 
Yes, it is true that the Jews have been a 
long time in Germany but it is not the 
same, they are not Germans. Of course it 
is very hard for them just now, but things 
will work themselves out. Your papers 
exaggerate. After all, we have just had a 
revolution, people are still extreme and 
exenteds7, 

The matter was put to me fairly well by 
an impartial man, a physician and a 
Catholic. (Our experience was that 
German Catholics are far more tol- 
erant and fair-minded than Protes- 
tants are.) He said this: “In the days 
before the War the young men of the 
upper classes, especially the Protes- 
tant gentry, went into the army or 
into state positions. After the Revolu- 
tion there was no army and govern- 
ment positions went to Socialists, to 
people from the bourgeoisie, often 
the lower middle class. So these 
young men were for the first time 
forced into business and the profes- 
sions, but they not only added greatly 
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every hundred Americans lived on farms. 
There were thus two urban residents for every 
eight farmers. Every census from 1790 to 1930 
has shown a change in the proportions until in 
1930 fewer than twenty-five out of every hundred 
lived on farms—three city residents to each one on a farm. 
Put in another way, there were in 1930 about twelve times 
as many city people in proportion to farmers as there were 
in 1790. 

In Washington’s time the farmer and his family produced 
for home consumption, for there was virtually no cash 
market as we know it. With the introduction of science and 
improved transportation, American agriculture was grad- 
ually transformed from sustenance farming to a commercial 
industry with billions of dollars of cash sales each year. 
These billions have largely been spent in buying the products 
of urban industry. A large part of the market for city manu- 
facturers has been among farmers. The less self-sufficing 
farmers are, the more they produce for a cash market, the 
greater their ability to buy city manufactures. 

A major factor in the growth of cities has been the 
migration of surplus farm population. During the decade 
1920-30, for instance, the net movement from farms to 
cities was no less than 6,000,000 persons, an average of over 
500,000 annually. If during the past century, when science 
was making possible sweeping changes in farm organization 
and production, the surplus rural men and women had been 
| forced to remain on the farms, the inevitable result would 
have been that farmers could not have purchased and used 
the tools manufactured by urban industry; they would have 
continued under the old system of self-sufficiency, the 
family’s living limited to what could be raised at home—a 
| peasant type of farming. 
| If the five children of a typical farm family had all stayed 
at home, one of three developments would have been neces- 
sary: 1. They and their families could have worked the 
ancestral farm with the surplus hand labor thus afforded. 
It would require all that the farm could produce merely to 
_ supply the necessities of life to the over-manned farm. There 
would be insufficient cash income to buy machinery and 
other products of urban industry. 2. The home farm could 
have been subdivided into smaller and smaller units on the 
death of the parents, with the certain loss of efficiency that 
-goes with units which are economically too small. This 
actually took place in Ireland during the past century. 
3. The surplus members of this farm family could have taken 
up abandoned farms or marginal undeveloped lands in- 
capable of producing farm income comparable with im- 
proved operating farms. 


: George Washington’s day eighty out of 


However, lucrative employment in the city has generally 


been available so that three of these five children of the 
typical farm family have been taken out of competition for 
farm land, and the American farm of 100 to 200 acres, an 
efficient one-family economic unit, has passed undivided 
from one generation to the next to the great advantage of 
farm people and of society as a whole. 

But what has happened since 1930? The farm-to-city 
movement has gone into reverse. Now it is a back-to-the-land 


WILL BACK-TO-THE-LAND HELP? 


What has farming to offer the hard-pressed city worker? The 
writer assays the chances of the city man who goes back to 
the land, probable gains and losses to him and his family, 
capital required, and, most hopeful of all, the possibility 
of a tie-up between small farming and a wage-earning job 


movement. We have had no census to give us the exact 
figures but it is conservatively estimated that during the 
past three years the net movement to farms has been over a 
million. And what does this mean? Simply that when we 
already had too many farmers and were exporting them at a 
rate of a half million a year, we were suddenly compelled 
not only to dam up our surplus farm population at home but 
to absorb an army that has come to us from the city. And all 
this in the face of the universal recognition that for more 
than a decade this American agriculture has been suffering 
from a surplus production. 

The results of these drastic changes in population are 
bound to be far-reaching. O. E. Baker of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture calculates that if there is no net migra- 
tion from farms from 1930 to 1940, we can expect 35 percent 
more men 20 to 45 years of age on American farms in 1940 
than there were in 1930. This means over a third more man- 
power engaged in farming during the most active years of 
life. How will this affect agricultural production and the 
ability of farmers to buy the products of urban industry? 


jee some industrial leaders recognize the challenge of 
the situation is indicated by a recent public statement by 
the agricultural policy committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. I quote: 


Agriculture might sustain ztself on a lower hand-to-mouth level, 
but it will not sustain the great industrial super-structure we have 
built upon it. The farmer will continue to eat, but he will not be 
able to buy. He will devote more of his energy to sustaining himself 
and less to sustaining others. He will have the bare essentials of 
existence, probably at the cost of much toil and sweat. Anything 
more than these bare essentials which our ingenuity has devised and 
made available, he will do without. If he cannot rise to the general 
economic level to which through the course of the last century we 
have lifted ourselves, the general level will sink to his. 


Leonard J. Fletcher, of the American Engineering Coun- 
cil, has analyzed the situation similarly from the standpoint 
of urban industry, and recently said: 


As a general statement, agriculture cannot now furnish the labor 
reservoir to take up the slack from industry. Agriculture must have 
buying power to maintain prosperity for all classes. This buying 
power will be destroyed if agriculture is overcrowded. Subsistence 
farming is not possible unless we are willing to destroy practically 
everything that we now call desirable in our present civilization. 
Farmers must be able to pay taxes and to purchase clothing and 
other necessary manufactured products which they are not now 
capable of producing. If agriculture goes back to complete self- 
sufficiency, there will be a gradual but sure decay of our trans- 
portation, manufacturing, education and publishing institutions, 
in fact, every great phase of industry or national activity. No nation 
will prosper unless the people on the land produce more than they 
need for their own consumption. All we have to do is intelligently 
to study Chinese agricultural economy to see the proof of this 
statement. 
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These are strong statements, but they were made by 
urban leaders whose opinions are widely accepted. It is 
interesting to note that less strong statements, when made a 
few years ago by representatives of rural interests, earned 
for the men who made them the title of ‘‘Sons of the Wild 
Jackasses.”’ 

On the urban side of the picture, there is abroad a pes- 
simism which finds expression in the statement that millions 
of the unemployed of our cities cannot hope for jobs for 
years to come, because labor-saving machinery and im- 
proved management have radically reduced the human 
labor required in industry. Convinced that the city cannot 
employ all its people, some urban leaders have proposed to 
move part of the unemployed out on to the land. The land 
that has nourished the race from time immemorial, they 
tell us, will feed the hungry and provide work to bolster the 
morale of the discouraged. 


OME sponsors of the back-to-the-land movement admit 
freely that America now has an agricultural surplus and 
that we have plenty of farms and farmers. But they would 
expect the city families that are to be assisted on to the land 
to raise crops only for their own use and not to sell. Theirs 
would be a self-sufficient or subsistence type of farming. 
Such folks might not be able to raise all of their living, but 
they could produce a major part. It might be necessary to 
continue giving some financial assistance but, say the spon- 
sors for the plan, this would be much less of a load on tax- 
payers than to continue to pay all of their living expenses. 
In other words, those who make this proposal say we face 
an emergency which demands immediate action even 
though the remedies may not be to our liking, or even 
contrary to the nation’s best interests when judged from a 
long-time point of view. 

In our desperation, however, we must be careful not to 
jump off our present hot spot onto a hotter one. Europe has 
recently had some experience in subsistence farming that it 
will profit us to study. Philip F. La Follette, formerly gover- 
nor of Wisconsin, has returned recently from a trip abroad 
to observe European experiences. He reports that within a 
radius of twenty miles of Berlin he saw thousands of huts 
that the unemployed have built on the land. He was told 
that since 1930 no less than 750,000 people have moved out 
of Berlin and are digging their living out of the soil in the 
primitive fashion of our ancestors centuries ago. 

Mr. La Follette asks: ‘“‘What have they left behind them? 
These millions of people in Berlin, Vienna and elsewhere in 
Europe are leaving behind them the taxes, the rent, the 
mortgages, stores, factories and farms—in a word, they are 
leaving behind them the economic system their labors 
helped to support.’’ Nor do we have to go to Europe to find 
evidence of a movement to abandon the system in which we 
live by mutual exchange of economic goods and revert to 
the primitive state where man is dependent on what he can 
wrest from nature with his bare hands. 

In a letter to county agricultural agents, the administra- 
tion office of an agricultural college in a state bordering Wis- 
consin under date of May 1, 1933, said: ‘‘We all know that 
settlers are going out on their own hook and starting in on 
wild cutover land, some locating on land not so good. That 
cannot be helped. One thing that must be realized is that 
these people will not be coddled. In county they are 
given to understand that they must build their own road, 
and if one is needed they must build their own schoolhouse.” 
When one of the members of our university staff read this 
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pronouncement, he said: ““This sounds to me like substitutiny 
slow starvation in the country for quick starvation in thi 
city. If this is all that organized society can do to meet th 
situation, I want to say that in my judgment they could no 
have failed more utterly. This is defeatist philosophy carriec 
to its ultimate.” 

Examination of the situation from the point of view of th 
economic interests of American cities will raise grave doubt 
of the desirability of settling city people permanently on th 
land. Cities of over 100,000 population on the average today 
have a deficit of 20 to 25 percent in the number of childrer 
necessary to maintain a stationary population. Deaths ar 
outnumbering births. Each month sees more empty house 
which will not be filled even if good times return unles 
there is a migration from the farms and villages, whicl 
still have a surplus of births (although less than formerly, 
over deaths. It is worthy of note that the whole natior 
almost certainly will have a stationary or declining popula: 
tion inside the next fifteen or twenty years. 

This situation already faces most of our cities. It mean: 
lowered real-estate values and lack of confidence to make 
investments in new buildings. The factors that have beer 
causing declines in population tend to be cumulative and the 
result may be a downward spiral. We could laugh at the 
booster organizations that bragged about how fast their city 
was growing, but it is no joke when a city starts slipping anc 
empty houses grow steadily more numerous. There is reasor 
to believe that as soon as we have any kind of economic 
recovery, the very cities that now are looking for tickets tc 
send the unemployed to the country will be wishing they 
had given them return tickets. 

But how about the million or so who have left the cities tc 
try farming? This is the question I asked when I started out 
last summer on an investigation in twenty-four townships 
in four counties of Wisconsin. Most of this back-to-the-land 
movement has been back-to-the-farm-home by young men 
and women who left the farm during the past decade. By 
thus sharing with city relatives, the farming population is 
paying a big portion of the expense of unemployment relief. 
This type of land settlement has not resulted in the opening 
up of new farm units but it has provided more labor to oper- 
ate present farms. It is not likely to continue much longe1 
because most of the unemployed who have farm relatives who 
can take them in have embraced their opportunity. 


ONTRARY to much popular belief, not many aban- 
doned farms, in Wisconsin at least, have been occupied 
by shipwrecked families from the city. The city people were 
not quick enough. Before they got there, most of the livable 
empty houses had been filled by squatters from nearby 
villages, or renters of farms in the community who had lost 
out in the increased competition for the farms available on 
a rental basis. Some farms have been bought by city people, 
but the number is not large. Still fewer have been able to 
secure farms on lease. Only 15 percent of the city-to-farm 
families occupying a separate farm unit, found during the 
field investigation, were there on a rental basis. With a brisk 
demand for farms, landowners naturally gave preference to 
renters who were farmers. 

Because most of the city unemployed have meager capital, 
they perforce have been limited in their purchase of farms 
to low-priced tracts. In Wisconsin this usually means a sand 
farm or a piece of cutover land. Few city families were found 
who had purchased farms in townships where agriculture 
was highly developed and production on a substantial basis. 
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For forty years there has been a shrinkage in the number 
‘tof operating farms in the central light-soils area of Wisconsin. 
Many farms have been abandoned. Much of the land is 


With the farming business what it has been in recent years, 
there is little chance for even experienced farmers on this 
low-grade soil. The scales are weighted against the city man 


}poor soil but to secure sufficient volume of crops and live- 
}stock to meet expenses and feed the family. The land must 
first be cleared. Records of settlers who moved into the 
Icutover country eight, ten and more years ago show that 
Jon the average it has taken ten years for a settler to get his 
land in condition to support the family and pay the taxes, 
interest and other overhead costs. During those ten years 
settlers depended on working out each year for cash to keep 
the venture solvent. Today there are virtually no outside 
jobs for newcomers. They should come with capital sufficient 
to buy the many things the new farm cannot be made to 
produce. 


ee values are much less than they used to be, and ex- 
cellent cutover land can be bought for from four to ten 
dollars an acre. In addition to the purchase price of the 
farm there will be required $200 to $500 for buildings, 
$300 to $500 for a well, livestock, tools, seeds and equip- 
ment. Reserve capital of not less than $300 is needed to feed 
the family and meet operating costs until the farm provides 
the necessary revenue. It thus requires at least $1500 to 
start farming on a very modest scale on cutover land. Few 
unemployed city families have this amount. The figures 
above are based on field data secured during the summer of 
32. 

If after several years of pioneering the new settler makes 
a success of his venture, what is the net result? A new farm 
has been brought into production at the very time the 
federal government is carrying on the most far-reaching 
program ever undertaken in behalf of agriculture—and the 
whole plan is based on a reduction of agricultural production. 
_ What is more probable is that the history of the past 
decade will be repeated. We shall have a business revival in 
cities. Industry will again be offering good wages. The 
privations of pioneering will seem futile when good city jobs 
are available. The settlers’ shacks and little clearings will be 
abandoned, just as they were by the hundreds between 1923 
and 1929. The investment in the farm and the hard-won 
acres will be left to revert to nature. Public investment in 
roads and schools will be largely lost. 

I am not opposed to any family making the farming 
venture if they select good land, have the necessary minimum 
of capital, realize the conditions they must meet, but 
nevertheless prefer the relative independence of farm life. 
But I do not believe many of the unemployed are likely to 
fit this description, because my field trip last summer dis- 
closed few city families that were undertaking to open up 
new farms in the cutover country, and the county agricul- 
tural agents report little change in the situation during 
recent months. 

If, however, those in charge of city unemployment relief 
feel that some movement of the idle out of the cities must be 
undertaken at public expense, I suggest the possibility of 
setting up some of them as part-time farmers on an acre or 
so adjacent to urban centers where industries provide em- 
ployment during normal times. A family living near a 
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factory town can have its country home, can obtain a part 
of its food and income from the little farm, and at the same 
time benefit from city employment when it is available. 
This land might cost a little more, but even good farm land 
is cheap nowadays, and it would have the real advantage of 
aiding in the permanent development of the country ina 
direction economic and social forces clearly indicate is 
constructive. Incidentally such a program does not increase 
the acreage of land in crops and thus still further depress the 
price of farm products because these same acres are already 
being cropped by present commercial farmers. 


INCE 1900 there has been a considerable increase in the 

number of urban workers living on small tracts in open 
country, especially in parts of New England. Thousands of 
city workers have benefited from the life in the open, have 
raised a considerable part of their living, and secured some 
income from the sale of poultry, eggs, vegetables and fruits. 
Such a program has a stabilizing effect on industry and 
upon the workers. Such people are not “‘fly-by-nighters.”’ 
The labor turnover is bound to be low in a plant where the 
man-power is largely of part-time farmers. The workers have 
a higher standard of living with a given cash wage and they 
are in a much better position when hard times come and 
wages drop. They still have their homes and a large part of 
their food. This income from the farm, however, must not 
be used by employers as an excuse to lower wages. 

We can justify in America a great extension of this hook- 
up between the urban worker and the open country in the 
vicinity of urban industry. It has developed more than 
many of us realize. The 1930 census showed that nearly a 
third of all American farmers in 1929 worked for pay at 
jobs not connected with the farms they operated. No less 
than 11 percent of all farmers worked more than 100 days at 
such outside jobs, according to O. E. Baker of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


In summary then, we.can say that: 


First. The United States has more farms and more farmers than 
are needed. 


Second. It is to the economic advantage of city as well as rural 
interests that American agriculture be kept on a commercial 
basis, which implies that, 


Third. We must guard against the development of sustenance 
farming, which will be inevitable if we attempt to use agriculture 
as a reservoir to hold surplus urban laborers, or continue to dam up 
on the farm the surplus farm population which has heretofore 
found an outlet in the city. 


Fourth. Declining birthrates in cities now prevent the larger 
cities from maintaining their population. A declining population 
presents serious economic problems. With any reasonable return of 
business activity cities will need the present residents if land values 
are not to drop to lower and lower levels. 


Fifth. Most of the unemployed do not have the capital to secure 
a farm that gives them a reasonable chance of obtaining either 
economic independence or a standard of living that we can call 
adequate. 


Sixth. Few people are now leaving the city for the country and 
still fewer are likely to in the coming months unless they are given 
public aid in making the shift. If conditions in cities become such 
as to necessitate moving families out on to the land there is much 
to be said in favor of helping them to locate on small tracts adjacent 
to industrial cities and villages where they can engage in part- 
time farming. 


A stylized relief model in painted metal of a children’s swimming pool in a public park 
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UPPOSING somebody came to me and said, “Build 
the museum of the future just as you want it.’? How 
would I answer him? “Agreed,” I would say, “but that 

is not the way to put it. There is no such thing as the museum 
of the future. I can only talk about the museums of the 
future.” And I would go on: ‘‘Museums of the future, any- 
how, ought not to be as I should like to have them, but as 
the visitors and users would want them if they knew what 
makes a museum.” 

To speak of the museum of the future is like speaking of 
the automobile of the future. Automobiles are manufactured 
in series and not produced one by one in a smithy. The idea 
that every museum ought to contain unique exhibits has 
come to us from the past. Famous individual objects are 
collected—a Madonna by Raphael, a calf with four heads, 
the armor of Charles the Bold, a stranded whale, 
the first locomotive, and other curiosities— 
especially those of which only a single specimen 
is to be had. And for many people the enjoyment 
of a museum visit consists in seeing something, 
no matter what, that they can see only once. 

It was the same at one time with books: some 
famous manuscript entered into a collection, a 
unique treasure; but today, there are ten thou- 
sand reproductions of the same manuscript. In 
the future, museums will be manufactured, ex- 
actly as books are today. This basic proposal to 
produce copies of museums in standard series has 
often been expounded, particularly by Paul 


Otlet of the Palais Mondial in Brussels. But the realizatio. 
of that idea implies international agreement on a specifi 
method of presentation. And thus we arrive at the secon 
point, namely, the museums of the future will have to b 
organized by agents of the museum users and not by special 
ists who want to exhibit what they consider important. Is no 
that just the sad part of most exhibitions, that every exhibito 
has his own special purpose? This does not mean necessaril 
that he wants to do business. He may, for example, onl 
want to show how marvelous is the institution of which he i 
the administrator. So it may happen that in a public-healtl 
exposition six different clinics demonstrate six times what ; 
good sick-bed ought to look like. One of these beds may, o 
course, be better than another, but those who visit this ex 
position can hardly be expected to distinguish more thai 


The social museum, says Dr. Neurath, is the museum for ou 
time. In the Social and Economic Museum of Vienna he ha: 
developed ways of making social facts stand out throug| 
striking charts, models and films. Branches of his research work. 
shop have been established in Berlin, Prague, Amsterdan 
and Moscow; and a committee has recently been organizec 
in New York to promote the use of the Vienna method in thi: 
country and establish a workshop where clients can ordet 
anything from a chart to an entire exhibit and the data for it 
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-wo beds from each other and, as a rule, will be fully satis- 
jed if they thoroughly understand how one of them works. 
\Vould it not be a better plan if the clinics concerned were 
cogether to appoint someone to think out a way in which 
visitors to expositions could best be shown the principal inno- 
vations? Incidentally, perhaps, each of the six clinics might 
show in one common exhibit exactly what major novelty it 
as introduced—but six sick-beds, that is too much! 

And why must the poor visitor to a museum of natural 
aistory look at hundreds of birds, even though he can per- 
aps hardly distinguish the difference, just because some 
articular ornithologist considers it necessary? As a matter 
of fact, some of the museum experts have already noticed that 
something does not quite click, and that, for example, it 
might be preferable not to introduce birds in companies and 
battalions; and so, at huge expense and with the aid of 
hotographs, they have produced wonderful panoramas 
that are to show us how the birds live in nature, master 
works of men who specialize in creating these illusions. 
Now suppose the visitors had appointed 
an expert of their own to represent them, 
what would he say about it? Everything 
that is shown in a museum, he would say, 
ought to serve a comprehensive peda- 
gogical purpose. Is it really so important 
to show in dozens of colorful panoramas 
how all sorts of rare animals live among 
the weeds and under water? What sig- 
nificant questions are answered by such 
exhibits? Would it not be far more im- 
portant to tell the people whether there 
are many or few animals of this or that 
kind, which of them are edible, what the 
skin of this or the bones of that beast 
might be used for? Isn’t it curious: We 
are constantly told that we are living in 
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A cave drawing, an ancestor of 
the Vienna pictographs of today 
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the age of technique, and yet when we enter a modern mu- 
seum of natural history, there is no sign of it. Some of the 
minerals are shown, perhaps, in pele aan to their decorative 
uses; but we do not see the diamond as part of a glass-cutting 
instrument, or dust of rubies as a substance used for edge- 
tools, or agate used as neutral surface in a machine, or any- 
thing like this. A huge whale hangs in the middle of the hall; 
but we do not learn how the “beard” is transformed into old- 
fashioned corsets, how the skin is transformed into shoes, 
or the fat into soap that finds its way to the dressing room of 
a beautiful woman. Nor do we learn how many whales are 
caught per annum, or how much whale-bone, fat and leather 
are procured by this means. And yet many people surely 
would be interested to know what countries more par- 
ticularly are engaged in whaling. And some may want to 
know what this means for the balance of trade, how it re- 
lates to the economic crisis, and so on. Human fortunes are 
connected with this exhibit—starving seamen, hungry fami- 
lies of fishermen in the north of Norway. And so, everything 
leads to man and society. 

How to organize human life socially— 
that is the great question which people 
are asking today with ever greater insist- 
ence. Just as, in their time, museums of 
technique and museums of hygiene arose 
to answer a recognized need, so the social 
museum is the museum for our time. And 
this is its twofold task: to show social 
processes, and to bring all the facts of life 
into some recognizable relation with 
social processes. Take paintings, for 
example: they are parts of a social pat- 
tern and as such belong with homes and 
buildings, cities, costumes, and other 
works of human hands. Therefore, in the 
museums of the future, the marvelous 
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Rationalisierung und Acbeitera bba U-  Rationalisierung eines dsterreichischen Steinkohlenbergwerkes 


1923 


September 19: 


Jeder Kohlenwagen 500001 Steinkohlenproduktion 


Jede Figur 200 Bergarbeiter Belegschaft on ny embers 


What happened when Austrian coal mining was rationalized. In contrasting men and output in 1923 and 
1928, each car represents fifty thousand tons of coal mined, each figure two hundred miners at this production 
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Fursorge Verwaltung, Technik, Ubriges 


A pictorial municipal budget. Each disc represents 100 
million schillings spent in Vienna on housing, schools, 
welfare, administration, technical and other services 
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Die Reise nach Amerika 
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The distance between the continents has shrunk. Each wave represents a day in the journey to America—it 
took Columbus seventy days to do what is now done in five by boat, in three by airship, in two by airplane 
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It takes a map of the world to show where the food comes from that appears on 
the breakfast table. Consequently breakfast is not a bad occasion to consider 
not only geography but the interdependence of the nations of the whole world 
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A map that lies on a table and shows three dimensions makes it easy 
to compare the relative height of the tariff walls before the war 


works of the great masters will be shown within the frame of 
the social life of their time. Every event, every creative act, 
both influences the fortunes of humanity and is influenced 
by them. 

But how is humanity to be represented in a museum? 
That was the question which the Social and Economic 
Museum of Vienna set itself to answer a decade ago. Since 
then, a group of collaborating scholars and artists have 
worked out a method that will be the foundation for the 
museums of the future. The Vienna method of visual educa- 
tion, designed to include the representation of all sorts of 
things, has gone far to solve the problem of representing 
social data. That method is today known all over the world 
and is being applied on a large scale. The way from Moscow 
to New York is long—even longer sociologically than 
geographically speaking; and yet the same picture tables 
can be used and understood in both places. How is that 
possible? 

By what means can social relationships be made visible? 
A machine or an animal might be photographed when we 
are in need of a picture but do not know how to simplify 
it for educational purposes. But a photograph is not a con- 
ceptual analysis, and it is just that which the simple-minded 
need, We have, in this pedagogical effort, to get rid, on the 
one hand, of pure abstraction and, on the other, of crude 
facts. The well-known story of the camel may help to illus- 
trate my meaning. A Frenchman is asked, what is a camel? 
He goes to the Paris zoo and asks someone to show him a 
camel. There is none. So he travels to Marseilles, then to 
Bordeaux—nowhere can he find one. And the malicious 
rumor has it that on his return he reports: there is no such 
thing as a camel. The German, confronted with the same 
problem, follows a very different procedure; he sits down 
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and thinks, and thinks, and thinks—an 
the camel is there. The American, as a 
empiricist, again follows a wholly differen 
method; he buys himself a lasso, leases 

yacht, and travels to Africa where he catche 
a camel which he brings back to New Yor. 
and exhibits, saying: here is an idea of th 
camel! (There is a sequel to this story: eacl 
of the three writes a book. The Frenchman’ 
bears the title: Sonnets to the Unknow1 
Camel. The German names his: The Abso 
lute Camel and the Metaphysical Principle 
of Its Antithetical Being. And the Americar 
proclaims: T—Two Records.—The Larges 
Camel, and the One That Can Live Long. 
est Without Food, Is to Be Seen in New 
York.) To come to the point, an abstract 
formula is educationally as useless as is 2 
naturalistic reproduction. What we need i: 
a schematic representation that can_ be 
immediately understood. We could noi 
photograph social objects even if we tried. 
They can be demonstrated only through 
symbols. It is because this is not an easy 
task that it has so long remained unfulfilled. 

With the growth of popular educational 
activities, and especially of workers’ educa- 
tion, the necessity arose to transmit to the 
students in brief evening classes compre- 
hensive information about social and other 
facts. The traditional methods of adult 
education are no more than _ popular 
applications of the usual highschool teaching methods. They 
give the learner the feeling of uncertainty and of incomplete- 
ness. But how different is the response when pictures are 
introduced! A picture is seen as a whole; and it is possible, 
without looking at it again, later on to understand it more 
fully; while a book when it is but half comprehended has to 
be read again and again if one wants to be sure to get all its 
meaning. 

Of course, as in everything educational, success in this field 
is secured by giving up something else; in order to create 
pictures that can easily be remembered one has to omit many 
details. But that only proves the maxim that he who knows 
best what to omit is the best teacher, and one who can omit 
nothing from his demonstrations should not be a teacher at 
all. 

As might be imagined, the statisticians do not like to hear 
that. Since it is part of their job to count and measure every- 
thing as accurately as possible, they demand that everybody 
appreciate the trouble they have taken and remember the 
exact figures they provide. The Vienna school, on the other 
hand, postulates: to remember simplified pictures is better 
than to forget accurate figures. 

So, out of the actual needs'of the learners arose the Vienna 
method of graphic statistical presentation and the Vienna 
method of visual education. The city of Vienna has a pro- 
gressive municipal government. Representative in the main 
of labor and of the white-collar class, it endeavors to build, 
insofar as this is practicable, within the existing social 
system—or, if you like, social chaos—an urban environment 
adapted to the needs of the masses. So, for example, the city 
has built some sixty thousand tenements (constructed, by 
the way, to rent at two dollars a month for three rooms), 
hundreds of kindergartens, dozens of bathhouses, both for 
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: 
children and adults, playgrounds, health centers, and many 
other things. But how, it may be asked, is it possible in any 
city with a democratic government to achieve so much of 
benefit to the masses unless the people understand what it is 
all about, at least in its larger outlines, and unless these 
enormous expenditures out of tax revenues are approved on 
the basis of a constant accounting to the people? Only«those 
who have graduated from a course of social studies, it would 
seem, can pass with real understanding on the desirability of 
all the social measures proposed or the way in which they are 
carried out. Hence, general social education became a 
necessity for this city. 

It is out of this need that the Social and Economic Museum 
of Vienna was born. When a Viennese citizen enters this 
museum, he is impressed from the first moment with the fact 
that the institution is intended for him. In it, he finds re- 
flected his problems, his past, his future—himself. This does 
not mean that the museum limits itself to local interests; on 
the contrary, it provides the setting of world-historical rela- 
tionships within which the individual discovers the decisive 
influences on his own fortunes. Take this matter of housing, 
for example: the aim is not to show what a particular build- 
ing project looks like, but to help the citizen see the different 
types of homes that are included in the plan for the city’s 
development, realize for what groups of the population these 
different types are intended, how they are going to modify 
the lives of people, to what extent they are going to help in 
improving health, reducing mortality—especially that of 
infants—and so on. 

Only quantitative facts are socially significant; but most 
people are frightened by rows of figures, and diagrams they 
regard as an imposition. That sort of thing, they will tell you, 
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is all right for specialists. But social quantities need not 
parade as rows of figures. The pictorial statistics of the 
Vienna school represent larger and smaller quantities of 
objects by larger and smaller numbers of symbols. So we see 
men and women, wage-earners and employers, automobiles 
and railroads, sheep and cattle, marching over the pages in 
simple, clear, colored, contrasted symbols. One symbol 
means a given number. If, for example, one figure means a 
hundred million people, then a row of seven white figures 
means seven hundred million of the white race, and a row of 
six yellow figures six hundred million of the yellow race. 
The important point is that there must be a system of 
rules that can be applied without exceptions, a sort of 


‘grammar of picture language; that, and a dictionary of 


symbols. The problem is not how to invent ever new sym- 
bols but how to get accepted the best that can be found any- 
where. With this aim the Social and Economic Museum of 
Vienna is engaged in creating standard symbols and stand- 
ard rules. But in order to introduce a single system of signs 
and rules throughout the world, an international organiza- 
tion is needed. A special institution, the Mundaneum, has 
therefore been established in Vienna, in close connection 
with the Museum, to work for general acceptance of the 
Vienna rules and dictionary of visualization. Because of the 
inescapable need to have all educational materials uniform, 
it was found necessary to centralize the creation of exhibits, 
illustrations, and so forth. Experience has shown that few 
artists have the ability so to submerge their personality and 
pleasure in creation as to serve solely in the capacity of 
objective informant for the learner. 

We have in Vienna a research bureau, a statistical de- 
partment, and an archive for visual (Continued on page 479) 


A large wall model in three dimensions shows the number of houses built by the city of Vienna up to the end of 
1930; each small white cube represents 100 new tenements, each black cube 100 new dwellings in garden suburbs 
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BY JAMES WILLIAM SELLS 


town. For yesterday afternoon I drove to my automobile 
dealer’s place of business and handed him the key to my 
second-hand car. 

Yesterday two payments were past due on the car. That 
in itself was not serious; but the necessity for such an action 
rested on the fact that two months ago the remaining six 
payments had been refinanced, they at that time being al- 
most four months in arrears. For five months now I have 
been driving, paying for the repairs and keeping up a ma- 
chine that in reality belonged to the finance company. 

Granted, this is not the first car that has been repossessed. 
But it is the first time that it ever happened to my car, and 
I had promised myself with many boastful assertions that it 
should never happen. Yesterday when the collector came to 
my house with the information that some payment must 
be made on account, I went into executive session with 
myself and decided some drastic action must be taken. 
For five months I had been promising to retire a payment 
and had never fulfilled these promises. So my long dormant 
pride reasserted itself and I determined to dény myself the 
use of a car, no matter how essential it was to my profession. 

Consequently it was with mingled pride and self-pity 
that I drove to the dealer’s, quietly told him the circum- 
stances, semi-dramatically gave him the key and turned 
away to begin the long five-mile walk home. I feared to 
look him in the face for he might have seen the moisture in 
my eyes and thought me foolish. 

However, as I trudged the weary miles homeward I be- 
gan to be compensated for my action and to long for the 
days when there was no such thing as haste, when nature 
could be enjoyed rather than pillaged, and when man’s 
social standing depended upon his ability and personality 
rather than his automobile. 


Te morning, for the first time in years, I walked to 


HAVE never owned a new car. For ten years or more I 

have driven cars that had at one time been called auto- 
mobiles, but never had I driven away from a dealer’s 
showroom and said to myself, ““This is my own, my pur- 
chased car.” 

Methodist preachers’ salaries are calculated to provide 
only the bare necessities of life. As I have been a minister in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for ten years, I can 
speak from experience. My father, too, has been a preacher 
for forty years; a brother is in this spiritual brotherhood; 
and several sisters are intimately connected with the inner 
workings of this church; consequently this question of cars 
takes a very large place in the family conversation. The ones 
who have their cars paid for are the aristocrats; those in 
process of paying or dodging the collector are the recipients 
of common sympathies. 

In the years agone, Methodist preachers received ap- 
proximately the same salaries that they do now. The pur- 
chasing power was greater. Especially was this true on the 
poorer circuits and smaller stations. But in those days it was 
the custom for preachers to have at least one horse and to 
cultivate enough land to grow corn and hay to feed this 
horse. It was also the custom for each farmer visited during 


the rounds of circuit-riding, to fill up the back of the buggy 
with corn or to drive in occasionally to the parsonage with a 
load of hay. Often with the feed for the animal would be a 
ham, a sack of potatoes or a few chickens. This aided not 
only the transportation facilities for the family but also the 
morale of the larder. 

But in my thirty-five years of parsonage experience, I 
have never but once heard of any one driving the preacher’s 
car to the garage and filling up the tank with gas. Nor have 
I known of a new tire being placed on the rear wheel where 
the old one was worn. This is just one of the things that the 
new generation does not do. 


FoR two hundred or more preachers serving the poorer 
charges of Mississippi Methodism, the means of transpor- 
tation is continually an unsolved problem and one full of 
worry. These two hundred preachers received last year a 
salary of $1000 or less; fifty of them $500 or less. 
All of these men must drive cars, purchase gas and oil. 
Strange to say, it seems that the smaller salary a man re- 
ceives the larger number of churches he must serve. Most 
of the men receiving less than $1000 are serving from three 
to six churches, sometimes from ten to forty miles apart. 
Often to cover the rounds of his circuit, a rural preacher 
must drive over one hundred miles. Is it any wonder that 
transportation is a large question? Most of these men man- 
age to own a Car, keep it up and educate a large family of 
children—and some people think that all the financiers are 
in Wall Street and preachers are impractical persons! 
Withal it is true that this is the most happy and contented 
group of men to be found in the state. 

One illustration of this question of transportation is my 
own experience, which may or may not be a norm for the 
group. During my last year in college I was asked to serve as 
a supply on a small charge near the college town. I was 
informed that all the churches would be reached by train, 
I would not need a car and the charge, with its four churches, 
would pay me a salary of $1200 a year. My wife and I knew 
we could live, pay our debts and save money on that basis. 

To our disappointment, this proved not to be the case. 
After we had moved to the town which was the base of our 
operations, we found it impossible to serve any of the other 
three churches by train. The very first Sunday I was forced 
to pay a taxi-driver four dollars to take me to a country 
church seventeen miles away. The collections failed to pay 
for the transportation. Since we had no independent in- 
come but were entirely dependent upon these four churches 
for our maintenance, we decided to do as all the rest of the 
preachers had done and buy a car. I went to the bank and 
with the endorsement of two men in the community, bor- 
rowed $125 and purchased a worn Model T roadster. 

This was the beginning of my education in modern me- 
chanics. My Model T carried no self-starter and to this day 
I bear a scar on my right hand from infected blisters made 
by cranking. Soon I took the machine of the devil to a garage 
to have some repairs made, and from that day to this I have 
been forced to pay a mechanic rather than a book-seller. 

Neither the first year nor since have I had any idea what 
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my car cost me. I do know that instead of paying me $1200 
the church paid only $650. The next year we returned to 
the same place, hoping the crops would be better and the 
salary larger. Our hopes were not in vain, for the total re- 
ceipts in salary amounted to $687. (I thought I was making 
progress for the first year after the War I had served a 
charge of five country churches, which paid a salary of $456. 
Many a time I walked from four to eight miles to meet 
preaching engagements. But then I was not married and 
money counted for little.) In the meantime, this second year 
my Model T shook to pieces despite large garage bills and 
tremendous efforts on my part to wire it together, and I was 
forced to make arrangements for one of the early-bustle 
Model T coupes. Friends could not understand why I chose 
this name for my car until they saw pictures of some nine- 
teenth-century feminine garments. Of course this car was 
second-hand and the first of many instalment purchases. 

After months of weary experience and much expenditure 
for repairs, that car was sold for fifty dollars and walking 
was tried. The impracticability of this mode of transporta- 
tion was soon apparent, when it became necessary to preach 
at one church at eleven in the morning and at another, ten 
miles away, at night. 

Soon a hardware store in a nearby city announced a large 
advertising campaign and offered a radio as a prize for a 

slogan. This I won and immediately went to a garage and 

traded the radio for a dilapidated Dodge roadster. With 
some repairs, this car was made to last until I was transferred 
to a small station appointment on the Gulf Coast. (A station 
appointment consists of only one church and a charge 
consists of several churches and is commonly known as a 
circuit.) 

The roadster was so dangerous looking that it almost 
caused my arrest one evening when I was returning from a 
fishing trip. I soon traded it as down payment on another 
of these bustle Model T’s. For this I bargained to pay $400. 
After two years this car was paid for, but by that time it 
also was worn out. Next a trade was made for a six-cylinder 
coupe of a better grade, but this time I failed to listen to her 
valves and examine her crankcase and being at all times a 
consummate sucker, the car was returned to the dealer in 
disgust, the down payment a total loss. After some few 
months of walking, another Model T was purchased and 
eventually paid for at the expense of many dresses, suits and 
other things badly needed by the household. Sometimes I 
wonder how much better our sermons would be if we could 
take some of this money we have to spend for gas and oil 
and subscribe to a few magazines and buy a few books that 
we so badly need. 


OCIAL pressure has a great deal to do with a preacher’s 
car troubles. His church people want to take pride in 
him and in his appearance and insist on his driving a good 
car without taking into consideration the expense. In some 
of the prosperous years, business men in nearby commu- 
nities have raised purses and presented their preacher with 
a new car simply because they were ashamed of the noise 
and looks of the car he owned. I never had that luck though 
mine rattled as badly as any. 
In January, I traded my Model T as down payment on 
a six coupe whose speedometer registered over 21,000 miles 
and for which I was to continue to pay $26.80 a month for 
twelve months. This, I thought, I could do with ease as my 
salary seemed to be more certain than usual because of the 
two positions I am holding. The community in which we 
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live was to pay us $600 a year for preaching two Sundays a 
month in the church. They also provided us a furnished 
parsonage. My other position, that of executive secretary 
of an assembly of my denomination, was to pay an additional 
salary which would be adequate for our needs. 

Now at the end of twelve months, I find this to be true. 
The church has paid $500 and the other position is in arrears 
several hundred dollars. The shortage is the result of current 
financial conditions that had not been foreseen. There is one 
garage account of $70 and another of $50. And in the past 
twelve months the car has traveled 16,000 miles in the 
interest of the two positions, all expenses incident to this 
mileage paid out of my pocket. 

Yesterday when the collector came for the money, I 
wondered what could be done. Just a week ago I had bor- 
rowed all the money from the local bank that my credit 
would stand to bring home my wife and twelve-day-old 
infant from the hospital. In the bank today there is enough 
to pay the nurse and buy groceries for a week. Sunday’s 
collections will probably bring enough to carry us for 
another week. Insurance will soon be due again and other 
current bills will have to be met. Where a car-payment was 
to come from, I could not see. To borrow was out of the 
question. The issue must be faced and decided. So without 
further ado, I drove to the dealer’s and left my much trav- 
eled, very friendly Chevrolet six with him for safe keeping. 
If some money comes in from an unexpected source, I will 


. bring her out of storage. If not, who loses? 


O it was with heavy feet, inexperienced in the fine art of 

walking, that I started through the beautiful little resort 

city in which I hold my other position, on my five-mile walk 
home to wife and infant. 

The humor of the situation soon appealed to me and I 
wondered if I would develop the craft of the thumb-jerker. 
As homeward-bound cars passed me, I knew before long how 
the out-of-work hitchhiker must feel. This realization had a 
peculiar sting to it and the sting became an oddly ironic jest 
as I recognized several cars. The big one that had just 
whizzed by belonged to one of my friends; he and I had 
just that noon taken lunch at the Rotary Club of which we 
are both members. The car following it was almost filled 
with women joyously engaged in conversation; these women 
would occupy the front seats in my church on Sunday. Oth- 
ers who passed knew me well enough to call me by my first 
name when they saw me on the streets or in community 
meetings. But never once did they recognize my back as I, 
too, homeward took my way. 

Through the factory districts of the fishing and oystering 
community, I soon passed and felt with Whitman that I too 
belong to them. I was a fellow-sufferer with these fishermen 
in poverty, only mine was genteel and must not be acknowl- 
edged. They could take their poverty with them to the 
hospital and there get free the care and treatment for which 
I had to borrow money. They could enjoy their poverty; for 
them there was no false standard of living to which they 
were forced to adhere. To them community welfare coun- 
cils, such as the*one of which I am chairman, would send 
Christmas baskets and weekly supplies of food and clothing 
when necessary. But could I appeal to my own organization 
for relief? Silly thought. It would be considered only an 
attempt at humor. But few of these poverty-stricken fisher- 
men needed help much more than I. 

The way home led over a two-mile concrete bridge under 
which flowed the waters of the beautiful Biloxi Bay. It was 
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up these waters that D’Iberville sailed his ships in 1699 to 
found the settlement of Biloxi. With hat in hand and coat 
folded across my arm, I was beginning to enjoy my afternoon 
pilgrimage. With D’Iberville and his doughty men, I 
sailed those placid waters and received the unfriendly wel- 
come of the Biloxi Indians. The midwinter sun was shining 
down with midsummer brilliance upon the blue waters of 
the bay and the cumulus clouds hovering over the distant 
pine forest made a picture resembling a summer seascape. 
As I gazed out at the white sail of an oyster schooner I was 
reminded of the days during the War when the gunboat 
on which I was stationed sailed the waters of the Atlantic 
and the Caribbean; and the feeling of full-bodied health 
which comes from exercise in the open flooded my whole 
being and a sense of rightness and content pervaded my 
spirit. 


O be perfectly honest and frank, at times angry thoughts 

surged through my brain and I rebelled at the thought of 
what some might term injustice. Why, I asked myself, did 
I not quit preaching and begin making a real living? I re- 
membered the days when, for a short while, I had made 
money selling advertising and had held other good positions. 
But the psalmist David, who was a true preacher, expressed 
the idea that all true preachers have: “‘I would rather be a 
doorkeeper in the house of my Lord than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness.” 

There is a happiness and a contentment ‘in this call- 
ing that cannot be found in other fields of activity and 
the law of compensation makes up for whatever is 
lacking. 

I know my friends will not understand my refusal to keep 
up the bluff and drive a car I cannot afford. I know that 
within twenty-four hours I will be reading the automobile 
advertisements and the strong desire for a new car will set 
me to planning ways to get one. Someday I hope to buy a 
brand-new car and break it in myself. 

I knew yesterday that I must arrange to purchase another 
car if the one just surrendered could not be re-financed. But 
the inner satisfactions that result from doing the best one 
knows made me well content that the car was given up; 
for renewed acquaintance with the simpler and more pro- 
found joys of life were for a moment mine and I knew be- 
yond bills and cars and haste were sunshine, salt water and 
clouds. 

How we preachers and churches will ever meet the high 
cost of transportation is one of the many unsolved questions 
facing the rural church. Some suggest that the church own 
the car and the preacher keep it up. Others want to let 
the churches pay the upkeep, or a part of it, and the preacher 
provide the car. For most of us, it will be an individual 
problem and the kind of car we drive will depend upon the 
amount of salary we receive. Most of us will be forced to buy 
gasoline for the car when the babies need shoes, for preach- 
ing appointments must be met and shoes can be resoled. The 
soul-saving business must go on. 

Personally, I am glad I surrendered my car. It did not 
belong to me and driving it made me feel like a thief. For 
some months my work may suffer, but tonight I can go to 
bed feeling that to a certain extent I am an honest man and 
am trying to do the best I know how. 

But when I do buy a brand-new car and own all of it 
myself, I think I will hang a large red sign on the side of the 
car and tell the whole world, ‘““This is a new car and I own 
it all.” 
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THE SIV SiGR ABER 


BY SUSAN GOLDMARK 


TRAIGHT as an arrow 
Marking its goal, 

Cleaves the air, the skyscraper, 
Rising story on story, 
Tier upon tier, 
In the sunshine dazzling, 
In the air translucent, 
Shimmering, radiant. 


Straight cleave the white walls, 
Marking their goal, 

Until cornice meets the deep blue, 
Soaring the shaft 

Cuts deep into space. 


Sunset lights play about it, 

And the dews of the morning, 
Moonbeams, slanting from silvery clouds 
Soften its outlines; 

Rains beat upon it, 

And the fierce sun of noon, 

Wintry snows drift high on its roof. 
Wind-buffeted it stands, ~ 

Erect, unyielding, unshaken. 


Power of straight lines, 
Power of harmony and poise. 


Upward it looks at the stars 
Over the gray-brown ramparts; 
To the glad climbing hills 

And out to the shining straits 
Where the great stream 

Meets the wide sea. 


It is mute, without voice, 
To thrill, and to tell 
Of the wonders it sees. 


Walls of steel and stone, 

Self-reliant and proudly erect, 

Yet imprisoned, enchained, it stands 
In rivets fast-bound. 


I, on my roof far below, 

Prone on my couch, 

Am free, unfettered, unbound. 
Exult, oh my soul, 

Soar like a bird, 

Rise beyond steel and stone, 
Beyond mists of the earth. 

Up, up, in heaven’s deep vault, 
Till you touch the bright stars. 


_ BY LEWIS L. LORWIN 


MONG all groups in the community, 
labor has most to lose or to gain from 


LABOR UNDER THE NIRA 


What workers have to hope and fear under the National Indus- 


trial Recovery Act is here assayed. The writer's plea for an 


the workings of the NIRA; and of all the 
questions the Act is bringing to focus, few are 
more critical than the status of organized labor 
under the new set-up. The importance of the 
issue arises not only from the nature of the 
industrial relations problem, but from the fact 
that NIRA is essentially a labor act. It is rooted 
in the plight of millions of workers in search of 
jobs. It was sponsored by legislators who had 
the welfare of the worker at heart. It took the 
place of a number of bills which had the active backing of 
the American Federation of Labor. It was predicated upon 
a philosophy which had its origin in the labor movement; 
that prosperity can only be induced and maintained, under 
the present industrial system, by spreading mass purchasing 
power through steady employment, with adequate wages 
and reasonable hours of work. And it carries certain ap- 
parently unequivocal sections bearing upon industrial 
relations—the right to organize and to bargain collectively— 
which presumably were to raise the principles long advo- 
cated by organized labor to the status of a recognized 
national labor policy. 

Clearly, the success of NIRA must depend in large meas- 
ure on what it does for labor. That will be one of its major 
tests. But judgment of that success will hinge on what we 
conceive to be the task of the Act in relation to labor—the 
objectives to be achieved and the methods to be used. Our 
decisions must also be influenced by a clearer understanding 
of the attitudes of both employers and labor, and of the 
inevitable problems and pitfalls which a government ex- 
perimenting with controlled industry must face if it is to 
fulfill the promise to labor which the Act holds out. 

During the code-making of the past two months under 
NIRA, labor has raised no question more vital than that of 
its own status under the Act. What do the clauses of Section 
Seven, relating to collective bargaining and the right to 
organize, actually mean? How are they to be implemented? 
Do they indicate the end of company unions or, on the 
contrary, do they give these unions a new importance? Do 
they open the way to an expansion of traditional trade 
unionism? Do they point out how collective bargaining is to 
go forward under the new set-up and what importance it is 
to have in the new scheme of industrial control? 

Among labor leaders, disillusionment with the adminis- 
tration of the National Industrial Recovery Act began soon 
after the hearings upon certain basic industry codes had 
been concluded. This disappointment did not extend to the 
President. Even the most sceptical trade unionists value the 
President’s labor record, his friendliness, his ability to impart 
to his associates a sense of the magnitude of the national 
plan and its balance upon the tripod of production, dis- 
tribution and consumption. It was largely because of faith 
in the President and in those who represent him that or- 
ganized labor, despite its traditional suspicion of govern- 
ment, held back its opposing hand during the flight of the 
Recovery Bill through Congress, and voiced great hope in it 
after its passage. The mood of hope began giving way to 


industrial relations set-up as part of the administration is dra- 
matically met, as this goes to press, by the President's an- 
nouncement of the National Board of Arbitration: Senator 
Robert F. Wagner, New York, Chairman; William Green, 
A F of L; Leo Wolman, Columbia University; John L. 
Lewis, United Mine Workers; Walter C. Teagle, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey; Gerard Swope, General Electric; 
Louis E. Kirstein, Manager, Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston. 


fear and scepticism as a result of labor’s first experiences in 
the formulation of the cotton-textile code, the electrical- 
manufacturers’ code, the shipbuilding and ship-repair code, 
and those more recently under consideration. 

Organized labor has a bill of particulars which it presents 
to justify its change of attitude. First and foremost is the 
matter of collective bargaining. Early in the code season, 
the Administrator ruled that only one thing was mandatory 
upon any industry under the Act, namely ‘‘a code must 
be submitted.” It was not necessary, he ruled, that the 
submitted code show that it was the result of collective 
bargaining. This ruling, according to labor, left the law 
operative in effect like this: employers who destroy trade 
association standards are forced into line under legal com- 
pulsion; but workers who destroy labor standards may 
exercise traditional American liberty in the choice of joining 
or refusing to join the labor organization pledged to create 
and uphold standards. 


URTHERMORE, until a code is submitted and ap- 

proved, no section, paragraph or clause in the Act guiding 
industry is in force and operative. Labor claims that the 
authors of the Act intended that the labor provisions of 
Section Seven should be discussed before the code reached 
a public hearing. Instead, these provisions have presumably 
been treated as so much dead wood encumbering the legal 
landscape. At the reading of codes before the deputy ad- 
ministrator, the procedure has been somewhat as follows: 

“Mr. Deputy Administrator, this section dealing with 
labor is mandatory upon the industry and is therefore in- 
cluded in the code. It is not necessary to read this section.” 

“No, Mr. Counsel, it is not necessary to read this section.” 

Another ruling of the Recovery Administration which 
labor believes works a hardship is that which decrees that 
all protests to a code must be ‘“‘factual.’’ This looks proper 
enough. But it works out, labor unionists who have appeared 
before Deputy Administrators say, in a one-sided way. It 
forbids a discussion of general labor principles. A code, 
when submitted, is a philosophy of industry, as well as a 
picture of that industry. These generalizations of business 
must be met, not by generalizations of labor, but by piece- 
meal criticism. The process reduces a labor army to the réle 
of guerillas sniping ineffectually at the business army. 

Even more important is the issue of organized labor’s 
status. The question of the “‘open shop” came unexpectedly 
to the fore in the hearings on the code for the men’s clothing 
industry, and the issue of the company union was crystallized 
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yet an adequate balance in the scale of forces at work. : 


September 1933 i 


as had been expected, in the code submitted by employers 


in the iron and steel industry. Organized labor claimed that 
both issues had no place under Section Seven of the Act. 
Had the Administration given from the beginning a proper 
interpretation of the clauses, so labor claimed, there would 
have been no other road open to employers than to deal 
with existing or newly formed trade unions of the American 
Federation of Labor type. As in the past, organized labor 
laid stress on the phrase “‘representatives of their own choos- 
ing,’ and argued that workers can have such representatives 
only when they are organized in trade unions. 

Of less importance, but well worth noting, has been the 
complaint of some labor leaders that in the administration 
of the Recovery Act labor men form an insignificant minor- 
ity. At this writing (early August) about 175 appointments 
have been made by the Administrator of the Recovery Act 
to his staff. Of this number, in addition to Donald Richberg 
and Edward F. McGrady, not more than half a dozen are 
counted as outright labor men by the protagonists of the 
labor cause. Most of the deputy administrators, whose 
important function it is to preside over the hearings, have 
been drawn from business, some from industries where 
unions not only do not exist, but where the word “‘union’”’ 
is anathema. True, the Labor Advisory Board is an active 
factor in the administration of the Act. The men and women 
on the Board selected by the Secretary of Labor, are on the 
alert for labor’s cause, and the socially inspired leadership 
of the Secretary herself is a new and weighty factor in the 
interest of labor. Still, it is claimed that this Board is not 


On a trip to nowhere 


zpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


The general attitude of organized labor may perhaps be 
summed. up in the words of a veteran labor leader: 

*T see it this way,” he said. “If I play poker with an op- 
ponent who is making his draws from three decks of cards, 
while I use only one, I shall lose nine times out of ten, merely ~ 
through the law of averages. And that is what labor is up 
against—as always—in the administration of this Recovery ~ 
Act—great odds, which have got to be redressed.”’ 

What hovers before the vision of this labor man, and of ~ 
many of his colleagues, is their experience with that other — 
‘“Magna Charta of Labor’’—the Clayton Act, which was — 
turned into an additional instrument of anti-unionism by the ~ 
process of legalistic interpretation and unfriendly ad- 
ministration. 


F course, there is the other side of the picture. Labor, — 

its critics say, has laid too little stress hitherto upon 
research, factual data, the habit of marshalling its case in 
accord with evidence and too much stress upon organized ~ 
power. Only a few unions carry on research and only one 
or two have employed trained assistance in drafting the 
labor sections of the new codes. To be sure, research and 
legal talent come high. Labor entered the Washington 
battle after four years of depression and with depleted funds. 
It cannot hope to compete with employers in acquiring — 
trained statisticians and counsel. One group of employers 
brought a staff of eleven experts to Washington, hired a 
suite of rooms in a hotel and told them to get all the facts — 
upon their industry. On the other hand, the 
American Federation of Labor was slow in 
grasping its new opportunities and in starting 
a code department. It is likely that the first 
real gain to American labor, under the Re- 
covery Act, will come through a revaluation 
of labor’s case in terms of research and eco- 
nomic evidence, and in stressing the factual, 
rather than the emotional aspect of labor’s 
cause. The appointment of L. C. Marshall, 
formerly head of the economics department of 
the University of Chicago, as economic adviser 
to the A F of L points in that direction. 

In pressing their claims under the Recovery 
Act, the unions appeal not only to the letter 
and to the spirit of the law as they understand 
it, but to the historic réle which presumably 
is theirs. The social reason of the labor union 
lies in the fact that it is the workers’ contribu- 
tion both to distributive justice and to the 
productive side of industry. In the former ca- 
pacity, the trade unions stand for rewards 
more nearly equal to individual merit and to a 
more social division of the total national 
dividend. As the workers’ protective associa- 
tion, the labor unions safeguard the human 
element in industry, equalize labor standards 
and give potent aid in stabilizing costs and 
prices. Further, it is pointed out that where 
labor unions have been allowed to make con- 
tributions to personnel and technical problems, 
considerable profit has been gained in the 
orderly conduct of industry. 

Of these claims most American employers 
have remained and continue to remain 
sceptical. For with the exception of a few 
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Talburt in the New York World-Telegram 
On the Wings of Time 


TWO OPPOSING VIEWS OF NIRA 


industries, such as transportation, printing, clothing, amuse- 
ments and notably construction, American employers have 
proceeded definitely to build an industrial structure in 
which trade unions have no part. No voluntary change of 
heart under NIRA on the part of most employers may be 
expected, for the employers’ attitude in the United States is 
rooted in two convictions. One is that union methods tend 
to raise costs, not only by raising wage rates and by restric- 
tions on output, but by various rules and regulations which 
are of the very essence of traditional trade unionism. Em- 
ployers abhor these union rules as limiting their power to 


organize and reorganize their plants, to hire and fire, and 


to adopt other policies necessary to the managerial point 
of view. 

The other reason is that the American employer still 
thinks in terms of his right to “‘run my own business in my 
own way.” This is not merely a legalistic attitude—it also 
has profound social implications. It means the use of prop- 
erty for personal power—an impulse which has been a 
potent factor in our economic and social history. Unionism 
is a challenge to such power, a limit imposed upon the 
economic domination of industrial management, and re- 
sented as such. 

American employers, even more than those of other 
countries, have failed to see the constructive part which 
trade unions have played in Western countries. The unions 
have been the most potent factors in gaining for millions of 
workers a higher wage, greater security in the job, more 
leisure and dignified treatment in the shop. They have re- 
inforced the effort of the public schools and other agencies 
to bring to the masses education, recreation and training 
in democratic citizenship. 

Nevertheless, the attitude of many employers toward 


trade unions in the United States, is not wholly unreason- 
able. Many American unions, especially in some of the 
crafts and trades where they are most strongly established, 
have often been narrow in scope and outlook, oblivious to 
the larger problems of the industry, restrictive in member- 
ship and methods, and peculiarly subject to manipulation 
by unscrupulous agents and delegates. These defects have 
been particularly serious since 1920 in view of the new 
technological developments which pitted the craft unions 
against the processes of modern mass production. 


ees employing corporations and anti-union employers’ 
associations which feel that even under NIRA they must 
stand by their guns and refuse to deal with trade unions, 
reason as follows: Either NIRA is a bothersome interlude 
which will be wiped out by a new industrial boom, or it is 
the first step toward a new industrial set-up. If it is the 
former, it is necessary to hold the anti-union fort until the 
worst is over. If it is the latter, every effort must be made to 
nip new union efforts in the bud, in order to keep intact the 
old balance of power in industry. Taking their stand upon 
the letter of the Act, these employers believe that they can at 
least defend the open shop if not bring the company union 
under the wing of legality, either of which would seriously 
limit the possibilities of unionism. 

What method has the Recovery Act for reconciling these 
opposing elements in a common purpose? No very reassuring 
answer can be given to this question on a mere reading of 
the Act. The pertinent sections are reprinted here, that the 
reader may re-examine them in the light of what has been 
said. These sections have already become stereotyped, 
appearing under legal compulsion in every code in the 
following form: 
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Sec. 7. . . . (1) That employes shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or their agents, in the designation 
of such representatives or in self-organization or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection; (2) that no employe and no one seeking employ- 
ment shall be required as a condition of employment to join any 
company union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting 
a labor organization of his own choosing; and (3) that employers 
shall comply with the maximum hours of labor, minimum rates 
of pay, and other conditions of employment, approved or pre- 
scribed by the President. 

(b) The President shall . . . afford every opportunity to em- 
ployers and employes . . . to establish by mutual agreement the 
standards as to the maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of 
pay, and such other conditions of employment as may be necessary 
in such trade or industry . . . and the standards established in 
such agreement, when approved by the President, shall have the 
same effect as a code of fair competition. . . . 

(c) Where no such mutual agreement has been approved by the 
President he may investigate the labor practices, policies, wages, 
hours of labor and conditions of employment in such trade or 
industry or subdivision thereof; and upon the basis of such in- 
vestigations, and after such hearings as the President finds ad- 
visable, he is authorized to prescribe a limited code of fair com- 
petition fixing such maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of 
pay and other conditions of employment in the trade or industry or 
subdivision thereof investigated as he finds to be necessary to 
effectuate the policy of this title, which shall have the same effect 
as a code of fair competition approved by the President. . . . 
The President may differentiate according to experience and skill 
of the employes affected and according to the locality of employ- 
ment; but no attempt shall be made to introduce any classification 
according to the nature of the work involved which might tend to 
set a Maximum as well as a minimum wage. 


Obviously, the Act followed here the lines already laid 
down in the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. In this 
way the Recovery Act continues the tradition of giving 
mere abstract legal rights where positive social action is 
necessary. Under the terms of the Act it may become neces- 
sary to force the issue as between trade unionism and com- 
pany unionism, for both theories may be argued indefinitely. 


HERE are some who believe that even under a formal 

administration, the Recovery Act will give trade unionism 
a great push forward. Reports are current that numerical 
gains are being made by unions under the Act. Most of 
these reports are to be discounted. The best showing to date 
is that of the United Mine Workers, but the 200,000 “‘new 
members” early announced by the union were unemployed 
men absorbed without the customary financial or even 
propagandistic formalities. The unemployed merely “al- 
lowed” the officials of the United Mine Workers to rep- 
resent them at code hearings. It is true that unions have 
made small gains as a result of the Act, but they fail to 
measure up to expectations. 

As a matter of fact, in most industries most of the barriers 
to unionism continue to stand. Under NIRA many em- 
ployers have been posting in their plants such notices as 
“No man has to belong to a labor organization to work in 
this plant.” These are perfectly proper announcements; 
when they were protested in Washington by labor unions, 
the general counsel of the Recovery Administration ruled 
that the Act was not designed to organize labor. This means, 
of course, that legal restrictions have been. removed from 
trade unionism, but that the psychological and economic 
barriers remain—and they are greater than the legal. 
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In other words, under a mere formal and legalistic 3 
pretation, the Recovery Act canmot find a solution for thy 
century-old capital-labor issue. Neither does it promise 
give labor a firmer position in the matter of organization 
Since the hearings on the steel code, many observers, ever 
in the labor camp, have felt that the Act will pula , 
so-called company unionism. The A F of L would 
this as a great gain for its cause. Unionists have thes 
feeling for company unions that employers would have it 
trade associations organized by workers for their empl 
I am inclined to thmk that the concession th 
employers in the iron and sieel industry in their code hear 
ings was a formal one amt ie mot materially change dh 
situation. And there is reason to expect at 
industrial friction which may eventuate in more strife hae 
we have had since the pre-boom years, as is shown by reosne 
events in the Pennsylvania coal fields, the clothing znerket 
and elsewhere. 

Some would seek the solution of the problem in a defini 
tion of collective bargaining which would give the A F af 
trade unions the exclusive right to represent the workers)’ 
Such a definition of collective bargaining based on histone’ 
experience and industrial practice, would emphasize four 
points: 

1. That collective bargaiming must be between groups 
and organizations of workers and employers having a 
dependence and self-government in their internal affare 
including the power to fix dues and assessments, to dispose 
of resources, to call in advisers, to engage counsel, to elect 
or Fics officers; 


. It must be concerned with all matters affecting the 
economic interests and welfare of the workers—wages,, 
hours, working rules, hiring and firing, and so on; 

3. In its developed form it must be coextensive with the. 
industry in the sense that its terms must be formulated: 
with regard not merely to conditions in one plant but to 
inter-plant relations in order to eliminate as far as possibile, 
the competitive factors which are due to the weaknesses of 
individual employes or of groups of ¢ C8; : 


4. Whether or not the methods recognized icles 
strikes and lockouts, they must eventuate in a collective” 
contract which both sides are willing and capable of enfore= 
ing by means of specially devised machinery. 4 


Wers 


Bur any attempt to solve a problem by definition merci 
shifts the basis of conflict. The most notable effort to” 
formulate a national labor policy—made in 1919 by President 
Wilson’s Industrial Conference—shattered on just such a” 
failure. The employers’ group insisted on extending the” 
term, collective bangaining, to include bargaining between” 
employers and workers’ associations other than trade 
unions, and undoubtedly under NIRA employers will tae 
the same position. 

The way out seems to me to lie along entirely diffcrent® 
paths. We must drop old terms and slogans and adopt a” 
new method of approach. An examination of the trends im 
all industrial countries points to the conclusion that theme” 
are certain functions in industry, such as prevention of 
waste, maintaining morale, promoting social welfare, 
supervising labor laws in the factory—which cannot prop-— 
erly be performed except by workers’ organizations. One” 
country after another in the past decade has recognized” 
that these functions are regulatory and administrative and” 
have a public interest. The method (Continued on page 478) 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS AND NURSEMAIDS 


BY RSANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE 
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Eventually they will stop using the forbidden tubes I have 
no doubt. But it will only be when the dolls are turned out 
of the bathroom; or the tubes are hidden; or when they 
have all got sick of playing that game anyhow. 

Another rule is that the playroom must be cleared up 
before they leave it. A system of “‘inspection” has been 
installed by which the room must be subjected to an over- 
seer. But, oh, the agonies they go through to avoid this regu- 
lation! As the time to leave draws nigh, each child casually 
attempts to make the first getaway so that she won’t have 
to do her share of the work. Sometimes this sly withdrawal 
develops into a stampede which nothing but my back against 
the door will check. My own daughter dislikes this clearing 
up as much as any of them. But naturally she tries to rally 
the rest of them to their labors so that she won’t have to do 
it all herself. Sometimes there is a plaintive reproach from 
a visitor as she eyes the disorder. 

““My mother wants me right away.” 

“Your mother can have you when the room is cleared 
up,” I answer firmly, with my hand upon the latch. When 
“Inspection” is over and my little friend is at liberty to 
return to her yearning mother, she whispers with a smile, 
that she just recalled that her mother did not want her 
after all. The difficulty seems to be with these children, that 
they are like their parents and like all human beings—in 
this respect. They want to do what they want and when 
they want to do it. 


ND like all free-born citizens, they detest taking orders. 
Therefore, the other school of psychology teaches 
that children should not be forced into any deferential or 
subservient patterns, but should be encouraged to do as 
their own will and fancy dictates. This would sound de- 
lightful to my youthful visitors and they would all highly 
approve. But would any male educator who advised an 
absence of compulsive treatment, clear up that playroom 
himself, if the children did not feel disposed? Not he! He 
would escape to his quiet orderly study to write his views 
on freedom, while some grim woman with a broom swept 
up the rubbish which both he and the children declined 
to touch. I have always pored over the stories of the trainers 
of wild animals, the only experts on education who really 
‘know their stuff.’ But never yet have I known a veteran 
trainer to advise that puppies, and ponies, let alone cubs 
and whelps, be allowed to make nuisances of themselves 
to their hearts’ content. 

Probably it is because animal trainers have to clear up 
the zoos themselves. When I hear a child trainer urge that 
a child should not be forced, I wonder wistfully if anyone 
ever tried to do it and succeeded. If so—How? 

At a recent conference we were informed by the gentleman 
upon the platform, that a good arrangement for apart- 
ments was for the children to do their playing on one side 
of a screen while the adults stayed on the other. A splendid 
idea, but I ventured the question, ‘“‘Do children always 
stay on their own side of the screen?” 

“Certainly,” replied the speaker with slight severity. 

Oh misguided man! Let him wait until the novelty of 
the screen has worn off, and then let him try to compile 
his notes behind it, while a brisk difference of opinion is 
in progress on the other side. It will give him data for his 
next address. : 

I believe that some new, unprejudiced observations 
upon children have got to be made, not by office or clinic 
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men, who do not live with them, nor even by teachers wk. 
see them only a few of their fresh working hours but by tk 
women who actually are responsible for them, sick © 
well, both night and day. I know that in a courtroom 
never see the sort of behavior that the parents report abou 
their children. The youngsters are canny enough to re 
fuse to misbehave in front of me. In the school and clini 
it is much the same. But in the modern home, with iv 
smaller family, I believe that the average mother is ac 
quainted with her own children more intimately than an 
mothers ever were in the past, or than any outside educator 
are in the present. She must evolve her own science fo 
meeting situations which absentee advisors, and even he 
own mother, never met. In the days of larger families an: 
more clan life, the mother did not know half of what wa 
going on because someone else was getting the brunt of it 
Every younger child had another child, or an elder relativi 
to do much of his actual care. Mother may have nursed th 
baby, but Henrietta took Tommy for a walk and Mari: 
put Susie to bed. Samuel amused John, Hannah rockec 
Eliza, and Aunt Jane took them all in charge when thei 
had the measles. Nowadays most women must combine al 
these activities themselves. They have no elder childrer 
to play nurse, no unmarried sister or grandmother in thi 
home, and usually no maid. The chances are that the 
mother must be story-teller, nurse-maid, playmate, anc 
instructor to her own child, on an all-day job unknow1 
even to the primitive women of the wigwam, the igloo, anc 
the hut. She has all the opportunity in the world (if she 
does not die of nervous fatigue), of being the world’s bes 
child psychologist. She has at her hand a mass of datz 
such as no man in a clinic can command. If he ever get 
it, he must get it from her. But she usually is too timid tc 
express what she knows, and asks for advice even thougl 
she herself is the source from which such advice must be 
compiled. 

Her timidity may be due to her own dissatisfaction witk 
the job she has done. Not even the most devoted mothe 
can, in her secret heart, look on Johnny and Jenny as flaw. 
less. She may be painfully conscious of her inability to talk 
about her job in the resounding jargon of the “‘expert.’’ She 
may feel that because she learned about children from 
children instead of from books, what she knows is amateur- 
ish, unworthy the notice of the learned professionals. 

A veteran zoo-keeper who had raised healthy bear whelps 
would not be likely to tremble before the opinions of a 
young laboratory man who had studied white mice in a 
cage. So why should she? 


AM now at the point where I demand of any man who 

dares to make a positive statement on the behavior of 
children this one question: ‘‘Have you or have you not, 
ever been solely responsible for one month for one human 
child of the age about which you are making dogmatic 
statements? Have you fed, argued with, got to sleep, waked 
up, nursed, punished, amused, listened to, and taught this 
child without respite, for such a minimal interneship, and 
could you keep it up for six months or six years if necessary? 
Animal-trainers, nurses and mothers do it. Can you?” 

If such a man exists among the battalions of psycholo- 
gists who are telling women how to raise babies, I should 
like to read his book. The rest of them can throw their 
treatises into the ash-can for all of me. I prefer to consult 
a lion-tamer or a good Scotch nurse! 


ParO.UGH NEIGHBORS’ 


MONG the things left in his desk at Harvard by our 
son when, in January 1920, he slipped beyond our 
touch and vision, I found the verses printed on this 
yage. I do_not know who wrote them; I have heard that 
hey were found on the body of a soldier killed in the World 
ar, and widely printed. I know anyway that they stirred 
‘ny son and exhibited the point of view from which, while 
qating every aspect and manifestation of it, he saw that 
itanic horror, and accounted to himself for the chaos into 
‘which his fate had flung all his own hopes and aspirations. 
0 it was with innumerable lads like him, of character, 
poise and responsibility, suddenly dislodged from their 
usiness of fitting themselves for a fine part in the life of the 
vorld. They tried to make sense out of the turmoil, enticing 
hemselves to take part cheerily, or grimly, in what they 
rere told and tried to believe might be the opening of the 
oor to ‘‘ampler life’ for all man- 
ind. Through the bloody murk 
nd uproar they insisted upon 
limpsing something in the future 
o entrance their eyes and justify 
heir sacrifice. 

My son was even resentful at 
ny own obtuseness. to the vision 
ve compelled himself to see; my 
delief that we were entering upon 
a course whose evils would out- 
veigh any possible by-product of 
good. 

“You older people see only the 
‘destruction of the things you have 
Veen used to, and of your: sons 
‘Jalong with it,” he said to me more 
'}than once. ‘“‘When this war is over, 
‘}there will be only two kinds of 
people: those who did and those who didn’t. You have 
| taught me to face the price of a better world, regardless of 
| what I must pay myself.” 

With mixed emotions—quite apart from the obvious 
personal aspects of it—I publish this poem as a sort of text, 
as an expression of the spirit of youth with clear fearless 
eyes looking forward. It will strike the reader according to 
his own temperament and point of view—as a pathetic 
symbol of the futility of that sacrifice youth made in those 
horrible days of physical conflict; or as a clarion call to see 
that the vision still persists. That the real significance of 
what we are going through may indeed be what they saw. 


OR the struggle still goes on, and no man can foresee the 

end of it—nay, not the end, nor even the next pausing- 
place. At what hour in the morning of what day in the week, 
began the Paleozoic, the Silurian, the Cretacious; not to 
mention our own Cenozoic, which as yet hardly has reached 
breakfast-time? “It doth not yet appear what we shall be. 

. . ” We do not know even vaguely what is going on; 
only that it is momentous. 

“What went ye out into the wilderness for to see?” 


Recompense 


yé that have faith to look with steadfast eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And know that out of death and night shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life; 


Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 
That God hath given you a priceless dower, 
To live in these great times and have your part 
In freedom’s crowning hour. 


That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to take— 
“| saw the Powers of Darkness put to flight, 
I saw the morning break!” 


DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


“WHAT WENT YE OUT FOR TO SEE?” 


demanded Jesus. ““A reed shaken with the wind? A man 
clothed in soft raiment?” 

I dare say that long centuries after they and their kind 
were doomed by their own incompetence to meet changing 
conditions, indeed most of them dead in their fossilizing 
tracks, specimens, even herds, of the Brachiosaurus and the 
Diplodocus, feeling individually very well thank you, 
roamed the earth grumbling about the state of affairs and 
hoping for the “‘return of normalcy.” Even in our own day 
we have seen and heard and may hear today such in human 
form bemoaning. As well they may, for they are witnessing 
changes all over the world to which, like the Ichthyosaurus 
and the Uintatherium and the Saber-toothed Tiger, they 
cannot adapt themselves. Right here at home—if anybody 
had proposed, a half-century ago, the things now in practice 
in American government and industry, he would have been 
immured as a dangerous lunatic; 
or, more likely, would have been 
laughed off the stage, as James 
Monroe would have been had he 
proposed Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation. So this poem serves 
to measure youth’s response to 
what we told them more or less 
exuberantly, of a new day dawning 
for freedom in the world; youth’s 
disgust and disillusionment at the 
older generation’s failure to live 
up to their own preaching; youth’s 
espousal of various forms of radi- 
calism; youth’s. recognition of the 
fact that we messed up their world 
and that they must work out their 
own salvation, their own destiny. 


T is no wonder that the Economic Conference ran aground 

and will have to be pulled off for a fresh start, or that the 
Disarmament Conference, adjourned until next month, 
bumps along among the reefs. Both have been trying to find 
compromise between irreconcilable things—the vision of a 
peaceful cooperating world and the maintenance of condi- 
tions indispensable to the existence of the ichthyosaurus of 
commerce and the saber-tooths of militarism. It cannot be 
done. 

The most evident immediate obstruction is the fact that 
nationalism, however moribund in any long-range view, has 
still to run its course; or, if you prefer, has still service to 
render. The outstanding reality disclosed in both conferences 
is that internationalism continues an iridescent dream. 
Whatever is accomplished in the field of either disarmament 
or economic interplay must be among nations still highly 
self-conscious as such. That reckoned with, the world may 
nevertheless make progress, and use constructively the 
means within its grasp. 

Far be it from me to condone the iniquities of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty—it was the crowning atrocity of the war. But 
in the state of mind then prevailing, I doubt the power of 
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anybody to have mitigated those iniquities substantially, 
even though all sane persons even then recognized them as 
unconscionable. Wicked as was that treaty in multiform 
aspects, there were from my point of view two redeeming 
things in it. One was the Covenant 
establishing the League of Nations and 
the World Court; the other was the 
provision, inextricably interwoven 
therewith in both letter and spirit, for 
the reconsideration and revision of 
treaties (including that one) in due 
time, as war-passions subsided, as 
treaties appeared obsolete or objec- 
tionable. Owing chiefly to the Ameri- 
can sabotage of the League of Nations 
—even despite which it has functioned 
with amazing vitality—the work of 
reconciliation, repair and readjustment 
has proceeded lamely; _hit-or-miss, 
from hand to mouth, without coherent 
purpose or intelligent coordination. 
The wreck and present insanity of 
Germany are outstanding  conse- 
quences. And we have the usual legacy 
of wars, aptly described by Thackeray 
in his story of the Battle of Waterloo, viewed at a distance in 
Vanity Fair: 

Its remembrance rankles still in the bosoms of millions of the 
countrymen of those brave men who lost the day. They pant for 
an opportunity of revenging that humiliation; and if a contest, 
ending in victory on their part, should ensue, elating them in their 
turn, and leaving its cursed legacy of hatred and revenge behind 
to us, there is no end. . . . Centuries hence, we Frenchmen and 
Englishmen might be boasting and killing each other still, carrying 
out bravely the Devil’s code of honor. 


T is with this ancient habit of the world that we contend 
now, and the very existence of these international con- 
ferences is index of the progress. The League of Nations has 
built up a technique, created an atmosphere. Between the 
frantic futile scurrying of July 1914, and the proceedings of 
today, however blundering, there is a difference in kind, 
like that between midnight and the grayest of dawns. 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the United States, re- 
turning from the London conference to which he made 
distinguished contribution, declares the conference to have 
“‘only just commenced,” and voices the continuing hope to 
which mankind must cling: 


I pity the future of the civilized world if this is the limit of our 
capacity to go forward for human progress. Nothing is of more 
value than to have sixty or seventy nations of the world represented 
by ambassadors, prime ministers and heads of the government in a 
frank discussion and understanding on searching questions. There 
will be both economic and military chaos if the world leaves off 
negotiation and peaceful understanding. 


It is a long way between that first gray of dawn and the 
sun of noon. Unless the world is to be a madhouse, we are 
seeing, despite all discouragements, the slow process of 
breaking a new day. 


PROPOS of racial inferiorities, take note of the fact 
that there is one ‘group in the United States which is 

not grasping for the three-billion-dollar public-works fund. 
The Menominee Indians held a tribal council in July on 
their reservation in Wisconsin and voted unanimously to 
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refuse the $30,000 allotted to them by the Feder 
Emergency Administration of Public Works from the fur 
of $50,000,000 which Congress authorized to be expend! 
for highway construction on government lands includi: 
Indian reservations. They sent a cor 
mission to Washington to inform t 
government that they would contin: 
by the use of their own funds upon the 
reservation their record of eighty yee 
of independence and self-support. L 
the government allotment be used f 
destitute Indians of other tribes. Pub! 
Administrator Ickes remarked th 
“‘with thousands of people using eve: 
artifice to secure allotments from t- 
public-works fund, many with utter 
unqualified projects, the Menomine 
are giving a notable exhibit of tn 
public spirit.” 


HE League of Nations Associatio. 

and the cause of interest in tl 
League in the United States suffer 
notable loss in the resignation 
Philip C. Nash as National Directe 
to become President of the University of Toledo. From tk 
position of dean of Antioch College Mr. Nash brought marke 
enthusiasm and executive ability to the Association, and fi 
four years has captained a remarkable advance in public 
terest and intelligence, not only with reference to the Leagu 
itself, but in all sorts of international information. He is su: 
ceeded by Hilton Howell Railey, a man of experience in jou! 
nalism, in promotion, and in executive administration. F 
assumed office in July, but is spending the summer studyir 
his problem, both at the executive offices in New York and : 
Geneva; his real activity will begin in October. He com: 
against a high standard of performance in the record of M 
Nash, and an unexampled opportunity in the trouble 
international situation. The Association is in a measul 
reorganizing; a committee of the Board of Directors hi 
just put through a plan for the better coordination of tk 
Association’s activities in all parts of the country. 

Meanwhile, one sees with satisfaction signs of a tendenc 
to unify efforts of various organizations devoted to researc 
and propaganda with reference to international affair 
There is great waste, of money, effort and publications. T 
my desk come dozens of printed things, more or less futile b 
reason of small circulation and duplication of purpose an 
statement. And people, glad to contribute to the general pul 
pose, are all penalized as to effectiveness by the scattering 


Gs libre—at last? Perhaps; we shall see what can b 
done by the new regime, by grace of the army, the suga 
interests and other incalculable factors. At press time come 
the finish of Machado—another saber-tooth flung amon 
the fossils. The army upon which he relied for his blood 
dominance went back on him, as theirs did on the Romz 
noffs of Russia. Haec fabula docet (so hard it is for believer 
in military force to learn) that a gun is just as good z 
your grip upon the butt end of it! 

Yet over all broods an abiding spirit which will not dowr 
which survives all discouragement, which sees the break c 
day. As an old negro friend of mine says cheerily. ‘‘Let no 
yo’ heart be troubled. Time is de mostes’ thing God Al 
mighty ain’t got nothing but.” 


i PRE MEUR oe Seek ee E DIT EID BY OLE OIN’ WHIPPLE 


y@N revolutionary eras men turn to pamphlets. Print be- 
‘§ comes a weapon: books are deeds. The pamphleteers 


TRACTS FOR THE TIMES 


times. 


/@ helped win the revolutions in England and in America. 
ur day sees a kind of revival of the pamphlet and short | CALL attention, for example, to the noteworthy series 


ook. Is it a sign of a revolutionary time? In a crisis the man 
»§vith an idea wants to get it into action, to help now. Driven 
: By emotion, he has no time for a book; he wants to be read, 
mot cataloged; he seeks a spear, not a net. He is willing to 
jmive all his thought in ten thousand words, accepting the 
iscipline of brevity that cuts out all meanderings, verbi- 

ee, and academic vanity. He cannot be trivial or repeti- 

ious else brevity loses significance. So he seizes on the 
pamphlet to pour out the idea of which he is possessed for 
_§n audience he hopes to serve. 
. Fortunately that democratic audience that all agree must 
, bc educated for change responds to brevity because of an 
«wld human instinct for the easy and because it wants a 
mide to action. The most conscientious reader is glad to 
jget a single idea, sharp and clear, in an hour; the task is 
ifvithin his power and time; he is refreshed and enlightened. 
je sometimes forget the virtue of pure fact and of brevity. 
Yet is it not the short essay that makes ideas effective for 
plain people? Are not the great moving concepts finally 
backed into a few words? Our minds seem to grasp truths 
ypne at a time so that even of a great book we remember 
jypaly the lesson and the spirit. 
The mental work of the people is done by essays and 
Consider the enduring revolutionary power of 


ag 


ou 


‘maxims. 
\gvlilton’s Areopagitica, 
epf the theses of Malthus 

n population, of Tho- 
ffeau on Civil Disobe- 
jpience, of the Commu- 
ist Manifesto, all brief. 
or the masses, further, 
ng aoe phrase-makers— 
igeught or wrong—are the 
qeeue guides. How much 
pf our time is cov- 
aered by the familiar 
ords: ‘“The Industrial 
JKevolution, the end of 
‘laissez-faire, the Ma- 

hine Age, a planned 
yeconomy, security.” I 

lo not discount the dan- 
gers in slogans and ster- 
ycotypes with their over- 
simplification and em- 
,balmed emotions, nor 
‘Horget that back of the 
great essays are the 
;books of thinker and 
{scholar with their wealth 
of research, synthesis, 
historical perspective and 
inspiration. The point 
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From What Electricity Costs, edited by Morris aes Cakes New etic Book 
A complete electric system depicted in the cut includes a power generating 
station, high tension transmission lines (13,000 to 220,000 volts) leading 
to industrial plants, railroads, and other enterprises using wholesale power as 
well as to the distribution substations from which the electric current goes 
out at reduced voltages to the feeder lines connecting with homes, stores 
and farms. Ample data as to costs are available up to the distribution sub- 
station. From this point to the retail customer's meter, however, nothing has 
been known about costs—until recently. Yet in this zone (the dark section 
of the chart above) Americans spend one billion dollars annually. 
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is that pamphlets are very useful for certain ends at certain 


published by the John Day Company, to the five booklets 
published by the American Library Association under the 
title, Exploring Our Times, and to the ever valuable set 
issued by the League for Industrial Democracy. They are 
but specimens of the flood of various excellence that flows 
by a reviewer’s desk. I should include perhaps the satire, 
Let us Have War, by Silas Bent from the Vanguard Press, 
to reveal the modern use of edged weapons; and the propa- 
ganda type on Russia, and just now on Hitler and Germany. 

These pamphlets seem to meet three needs: that of edu- 
cation, of exploration, and controversy. For the first, the 
Library Association continues its admirable set of sixty 
booklets, On Reading With a Purpose, with these challeng- 
ing interpretations by authorities that are more than reading- 
lists though they do offer fine bibliographies. These digests 
and guides to thought include: Collapse or Cycle? by Paul 
Douglas; Living With Machines by W. F. Ogburn; Meeting 
the Farm Crisis by J. H. Kolb; Less Government or More? 
by Louis Brownlow and Charles Ascher. They cost twenty- 
five cents, or five for a dollar. I do not know where the 
average reader can get more condensed wisdom by experts. 

For exploration read Harry Laidler’s, Incentives Under 
Capitalism and Socialism (League for Industrial Democ- 
racy: 15 cents). Here is a central problem of debate, illu- 


minated in fifty pages 
that are rich in ideas 
and facts. It gives evi- 
dence that the coopera- 
tive state will not lack 
the services of adminis- 
trators, scientists and in- 
ventors, workers, or 
kitchen-police for any 
failure of incentives. For 
another quarter you may 
get a fine edition of The 
Communist Manifesto, 
with an essay on Marx 
by Harold Laski. 

In the field of short 
books, The New Re- 
public continues its yeo- 
men service with its 
dollar series. The latest 
is What Electricity 
Costs, a symposium on 
the cost of distribution 
to domestic and rural 
consumers, edited by 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke. 
The distinguished en- 
gineers, managers, and 
public-service commis- 
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sioners who contribute cover the whole problem of how your elec- 
tricity gets to you and what it does and might cost. 

The John Day Company has learned much about the commercial 
publishing of pamphlets with their thirty printed in two years 
out of 2000 manuscripts offered. They have had big names such 
as Beard, H. G. Wells, Pearl Buck, and Einstein; they have given 
us controversy—Gilbert Seldes, Against Revolution, and V. F. 
Calverton, For Revolution; they have covered exploration, Dare 
the School Build a New Social Order? by George Counts; they 
have offered us poetry; and satire, such as E. B. White’s, Alice 
Through the Cellophane, wherein the remedy for over-production 
is to let the children run our machines for they always delight to 
run them backwards. Their best sellers are by Stuart Chase, with 
11,000 copies of Technocracy, and 5500 of The Way Out a the 
Decor 

Richard Walsh, president of John Day, has given some valuable 
data on the economics of modern pamphleteering. They cost on 
average 514 cents, with large editions cut to 3.2 and others reach- 
ing 8 cents. The royalty is 2% § cents. So Stuart Chase made about 
$400, and the publishers some profit which they lost on other 
titles, so they have come out about even. The pamphlets pay 
their printing-costs and royalties; but overhead, distribution, and 
editorial labor (and pamphleteers demand lots of talk) must be 
carried by the regular books. With thirty-two pages a profit is 
possible; with added pages it vanishes so that Mr. Walsh offers 
“sheer enthusiasm’’ as a reason for two pamphlets of sixty-four 
pages. We certainly owe a debt to this enthusiasm. For clearly 
pamphlets are not remunerative to publisher or author. The big 
problem is how to distribute them. News-dealers want quick- 
moving regular items with assured sales that take no boosting. 
Booksellers must center on books. So pamphlets must sell them- 
selves—and they do, by mail and call. Mr. Walsh hopes other 
publishers will undertake pamphlets for that would certainly mean 
a better method of distribution. We can imagine a joint promotion 
service, or even an annual subscription plan. 

The author may use up the very essence of his thought in a 
pamphlet and forego a possible book, or the money and wider 
circulation he would secure through a magazine. For the maga- 
zine and newspaper offer our modern vehicles for short articles: 
we did not have them in the great ages of pamphlets. But the 
author does gain in prestige and in impact from a separate publi- 
cation. Yet his main reward is in service, in education. Happily 
we have men and institutions inspired by this ideal—and that 
is a good sign of the times. 


T may be reviewer’s cramp or the summer solstice that makes 
me wonder whether the psychological values of the pamphlet 
imply a criticism of our serious expository books for average readers. 
Are they efficient? That means, are they read and do they register 
their ideas? How many of us resolve to read a serious book, find 
it is expensive, finally borrow from friend or library, turn the 
pages, and put it aside “‘until we have time” . that time that 
never comes? How many of us have invented a technique of extrac- 
tion to get the heart of the book, by skimming, sleuthing for the 
pages that are new or significant, rejoicing over certain cases, 
drama, or human-interest touches, and depending on the final 
chapter to-digest the author’s thought? This plea in avoidance 
may be plain intellectual sloth: it may be due also to the author. 
He might have paid some attention to our human instincts as a 
guide to efficiency in presentation. 

For popular education we do not want cheap, jerry-built, 
feature books. Yet do we always need the dreadnaught super- 
structure built up by convention to reveal that a book is a “‘serious 
contribution” done with pomp and circumstance? Books get 
ponderous and forbidding with ceremonial acknowledgments of 
sources (as if every idea was not a debt); the Introduction by a 
distinguished bystander, a testimonial that often pre-digests the 
author or leaps into the ether; the author’s preface that almost 
never reveals his domestic life or source of income; the introduc- 
tion to his thesis, very useful but likely to be a front-porch; orienta- 
tion of the theme in background, definitions of terms, and schools 
of thought, that may be necessary but could generally be given in 
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a short chapter; at the end, a summary that is often the whq 
matter, a conclusion, and perhaps an epilogue. In the middle 
the heart of the author’s thought—a nascent pamphlet. ‘ 

Of course many books need all or some of these integumen: 
‘There are monumental treatises that need all the space and de 
ration they employ—and there are lots of plaster models of 
monuments. There is the pseudo-scholar and the true scholar 
whom the marks are simplicity, clarity and humanity. Even 
scholar, abiding by all the rules of ethics and etiquette, often sho 
small concern for getting read and making recalcitrant readé 
do anything about his ideas. Some of the superstructure mig 
be used for devices that will make the reader read! The og 
baggage ought to hold one party dress. 

The Eee is from the Spartan brevity of the pamphlet. 
virtue is shortness and readableness. It plunges zn medias res, 
it is effective because, revolution or no revolution, that a 
Leon WuipP’ 
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moment is precisely where we are. 


A Valuable Symposium 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS, ed:ted by Carles A. Beard. Harper. 423 Py 
postpaid of Surv.y Graph.c 

HERE seems still to be much difference of opinion among 1 

turning visitors as to whether the Century of Progress Expo: 
tion in Chicago has lived up to the high standards set for it; b 
without having seen the fair, and with no invidious judgments 
mind, I venture to remark that the exposition has been worth wh: 
if only for having inspired the publication of this valuable symp 
sium. The choice of Charles A. Beard to edit such a work is in its 
a guarantee of merit; and on the whole he has selected his thirte: 
authors wisely, with a view to choosing in each field the person be 
qualified to review and evaluate the changes of a century in his oy 
particular field of thought or action. William Green as spokesm: 
for labor may, in spite of his official position, be greeted with 
skeptical eye by the informed; and Henry Ford represents in i 
dustry a peculiar and a typical standpoint; but no better pers« 
could speak for natural science than Watson Davis, for inventi 
than Waldemar Kaempffert, for social transformation than Jai 
Addams, or for the position of women than Grace Abbott. The o} 
lack of the book (since there is an excellent index) is a series with 
it—there is such a list on the slip-jacket which most readers nev 
see—of short biographical notations as to the authors; many, 
course, are well known, and perhaps Dr. Beard considered 
superfluous to describe any of them; but most readers will n 
know that Edward Hungerford speaks for transportation ar 
communication as an official of the New York Central Lines; |] 
Parker Willis for banking and finance as consulting economist 
the Federal Reserve Board; Frank O. Lowden, not for governme 
and law, because of his long political career (Dr. Beard himsi 
handles this chapter), but for his avocation of agriculture; Fieldi1 
H. Garrison for medicine as librarian of the Welch Medical I 
brary in Baltimore, after a long career as a writer and editor 
medical works; Charles H. Judd for education as director of tl 
School of Education at Yale; and Fiske Kimball for the arts as 
distinguished architect and director of the Pennsylvania Museu 
of Art. John Erskine, the only author still unmentioned, was ¢ 
adequate choice for the progress of literature, both as colle: 
professor and as writer, though other names might more readi 
have suggested themselves to other editors. 

Dr. Beard sets the keynoté of the volume by his fine introducto: 
chapter on The Idea of Progress. It invalidates at a stroke tl 
entire philosophic school which opposes the idea that any upwat 
trend exists in human affairs, and, ignoring the splendid achiev 
ments of man considered as a species of ground ape, laments b 
cause he is not yet a little nearer to the angels. He examines tl 
“other-worldliness of the Christian Middle Ages” and “‘the illusic 
of utopianism [which] shadows all human thought about publ 
and private affairs, challenging the idea of progress,” and sums t 
his conclusions on this high note: 


The good life for a multitude, not for a superior minority living 
a land of illusion on the sweat of the “ignoble’’—this is the kern 
germinating in the heart of the concept of progress. j 


September 1933 


Perhaps no chapter illustrates this thesis so aptly as Jane Ad- 
;fiams’ on The Process of Social Transformation. No one can read 
aer survey of a century of history of social thought and action in 
America without becoming convinced that, however slow and 
.} mpeded, actual upward progress has been made and is now being 
accelerated. As she puts it, the last century has “persistently tried 
so reach an equilibrium between individual and group responsibil- 
ties.” The great problem of the next century will be to reconcile 
fhe inner conflict between growing political nationalism and in- 
}ereasing economic internationalism. 
4 No mention, however brief, of this book could be complete, to 
_Preaders especially interested in social work, without calling atten- 
ion to Grace Abbott’s chapter on The Changing Position of 
omen. It contains within fewer than forty pages an excellent 
jsummary of one hundred years of social history as it concerns one 
iq half of all Americans. 

One of the most interesting features of the volume, and one 
which more than any other marks it as of 1933, is simply an omis- 
sion. If such a book had appeared in 1833, the most prominent 
chapter would have been devoted to religion and the churches. 
, But in A Century of Progress there is no chapter on religion at all. 
However great the advance in individual phases or groups, or- 
¢§eanized religion as a whole stands today just about where it stood a 
ogoundred years ago, and has read itself out of inclusion in a volume 
;WMedicated to the progress of a century. MAYNARD SHIPLEY 
W§Sausalito, California 


Trotsky as Historian 


JHE HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. Volume II: The Attempted 
; Counter-Revolution. Volume III: The Triumph of the Soviets. By Leon Trotsky. 
‘WR Translated by Max Eastman. Simon and Schuster. 371 and 474 pages. Price $3.50 
per volume postpaid of Survey Graphic 
iia] N the concluding volumes of his monumental History, Trotsky 
»@i continues the difficult task of giving an objective appraisal of 
.fevents in which he figured as one of the chief actors. This difficulty 
s#oas grown with the progress of his work, in direct proportion to the 
la nereased importance of his personal part in the revolutionary 
Xirama from March to November 1917. Trotsky chooses to recede 
4eato the background, treating his own activity with impersonal 
}snonymity, or citing it only from printed reports and from notes of 
ontemporaries, who were as often as not his adversaries. The re- 
{Bult is not one of indubitable success. In my opinion, the work loses 
| eonsiderably in dramatic brilliance owing to the author’s self- 
effacement. 
.4 At the same time his somewhat forced modesty enables Trotsky 
ito carry out the more brilliantly his line of Marxian dialectics. 
#tep after step he analyzes the unfolding events and endows the 
fprocess with logic and inevitability. With documented facts and 
f igures he builds up a striking panorama of Russia’s transition from 
{Monarchy to Sovietism. On the one hand, we are shown the work- 
 P28s of leaders’ minds, the motives and methods of the military- 
- bourgeois Rights and of the petty bourgeois compromisers tainted 
With a faint hue of Socialism. Between the two camps we see 
}Kerensky groping and floundering and dancing, his effort to 
_Feconcile and please everybody resulting in the very opposite. 
id Jn the other hand, we are taken into the midst of rank and file 
sBoldiers, of factory workers, of tillers of the soil, and are initiated 
ato their slow but direct mode of reasoning. It becomes evident 
hat the leaders grow more and more isolated from those whom 
they are supposed to lead. Kerensky’s “government” is openly 
lefied by the army and the civilian population. The Kornilov 
}-ffair destroys the last vestiges of the soldiers’ confidence in their 
,fommanders. The Mensheviks and Social-Revolutionists, spokes- 
paen for the “revolutionary democracy,” lose ground hourly, and 
. fre replaced in the Soviets of the leading cities by the despised and 
landered Bolsheviks. Thus within the eight months that separated 
he political from the social revolution the leadership gradually 
nd logically passed to the only party which had the temerity to be 
fied by the slogans of the broad masses and to assume full responsi- 
e"bility for the realization of those slogans. 
™ As a Marxian, Trotsky naturally subordinates individual en- 
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deavor to the dictates of collective will formulated by economic 
circumstances. The réle of a midwife, in hastening and organizing 
the process of birth, he ascribes to the Party, the expression of the 
revolutionary proletariat. Such an approach precludes hero wor- 
ship as well as personal mud-slinging. The hero of Trotsky’s story 
is the mass, whose will and interests are articulated by the “‘pro- 
fessional revolutionists” of Lenin’s caliber. Trotsky has admirably 
coped with his problem and has tactfully relegated his personal 
strictures against the Stalinists to the appendices at the end of the 
book, 

The inescapable lesson from this extraordinary record is the 
solidity of the Soviet régime. Whichever side one takes in the 
Trotsky-Stalin controversy, and despite the obvious zigzags and 
blunders of post-Lenin Moscow, no impartial observer can deny 
that for fifteen years the Soviet Union has demonstrated an es- 
sentially greater soundness in its internal and foreign policies than 
the rest of the world. Trotsky shows us with a fine clarity the funda- 
mentals on which the November Revolution was based. As 
long as the Moscow leaders adhere to these fundamentals as they 
were interpreted and acted upon by Lenin and Trotsky, there 
need be no fear for the stability of the Soviet order, erroneous 
strategy notwithstanding. ALEXANDER KAUN 
Berkeley, California 


Respectable Buccaneering 


THE INVESTOR PAYS, by Max Lowenthal, Knopf. 406 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic 
R. LOWENTHAL tells superbly the story of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad receivership. His interest 
lies less in that particular story than in the light it throws upon the 
relation of bankers to receiverships, upon the inadequacy of the 
legal safeguards for investors which a receivership is supposed to 
provide, and upon the powerlessness of stockholders in a modern 
large corporation. 

The Milwaukee was a railroad which drifted into distress with no 
very conspicuous effort by its board of directors to avert disaster. 
Many members of the board had little financial interest in the 
road; with one exception those whose investment was heavy sold 
their interest before the collapse. In the receivership which fol- 
lowed, the policies of the bankers who financed the road were 
made effective in spite of the struggles of certain impotent groups of 
stockholders. Mr. Lowenthal traces in detail the steps taken to 
secure the appointment of sympathetic receivers and lawyers, to 
bring about the deposit of securities with committees sympathetic 
to the bankers’ plan, and to block by various legal fictions efforts to 
modify the plan. The artificiality of our corporation law becomes 
evident in this story to any layman. The tale is all the more im- 
pressive because it proceeds in an atmosphere of impeccable re- 
spectability, true to the traditions of modern finance, and free from 
the more dramatic buccaneering activities upon which critics 
of the bankers usually rely for their criticism. 

In literary skill Mr. Lowenthal’s work recalls Charles Francis 
Adams’, Chapters of Erie. In clarity and insight it surpasses that 
classic. Corwin D. Epwarps 
New York University 


Philosophy Looks at Law 


LAW AND THE SOCIAL ORDER, by Morris R. Cohen. Harcourt Brace. 403 pp. 
Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


ROFESSOR COHEN has here collected articles published in 

the New Republic, various law reviews and elsewhere. He 
writes that he hesitated to put them in book form because “I have 
not yet abandoned the hope of completing a systematic exposition 
of the field of legal philosophy, and I fear that I may prejudice a 
good cause by the publication of what are occasional and therefore 
inadequate fragments.” These essays, then, are points in the mind 
of a philosopher contemplating the law, rather than a presentation 
of his whole mind on the subject. They leave to the reader the task 
of inferring the curve of his ideas. (Continued on page 478) 


At last » THE TRUTH 


THE 


UNTRIED 
CASE: 


The Sacco-Vanzetti Case 
and the Morelli Gang 


By HERBERT B. EHRMANN 


Counsel, with William G. Thompson, for Sacco 
and Vanzetti, 1926-1927 


a Fe book tells who committed the crime 
for which Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti were executed. 


VANGUARD 
100 5th AVE., N.Y. C. 


$2 ' At Bookstores 


Could Science Make 


a Woman? 
THE WOMAN OF 2300 A.D. 


What will she be like? What are the possibilities of the 
future, when medicine and surgery may enable us to choose 
the features, or even the character, which we would prefer? 
Prof. A. M. Low comes to sensational conclusions based upon 
the facts of current discovery in the current issue of 


KNOWLEDGE 


THE MAGAZINE OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


Among other articles: 


When Should You Sleep? — Heat With Water — Thirteen 
Year Old Girl of Three — The Sailor Who Shrank a Foot — 
The Abortion Factor in Maternal Mortality — Artificial 
Heart — Impotence as an Occupational Malady — Seeing 


Without Eyes 


KNOWLEDGE is 25c at better newsstands. Send 
$1 for 5 Month Subscription 
to Knowledge, 310 Riverside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 


Taken singly, however, the essays are good reading. The I} 
should benefit when a man like Professor Cohen, trained in ~ 
broad field of philosophy, brings a critical mind to hear upon: 
Presumably the law suffers from the fact that nearly all those « 
gaged in thinking about it at all—the judges and practicing — 
torneys—are preoccupied with the problems of somehow getti 
something done in the immediate affairs of men struggling in ¥ 
swift flow of the current of life. One hopes that Professor Cok: 
will proceed with his systematic exposition. 

The mental spectacles of even philosophers have a trace of col 
They, like the rest of us, vision a world they would like to ha 
Considerations of the social welfare ought to be more influential 
so the line runs. Professor Cohen seems pretty confident that - 
knows what is the general good. “I have already suggested,” 
says, for example, “that there is no injustice in taxing an © 
bachelor to educate the children of others.” That is a generouy 
large statement and the essays contain many such. It might 1 
seem just to an old bachelor, dubious of the value of further addi 
to the population, and hopeful (probably without much basis # 
hope) that thrusting the burden of such additions on those respon’ 
ble might discourage new ones. Such justice at any rate shows t 
wisdom of Thrasymachus whom Professor Cohen quotes in anoth 
essay, that justice is the interest of the stronger—which in a 4 
public is assumed to be the more numerous. Hastincs Ly« 
New York City 


LABOR UNDER THE NIRA 
(Continued from page 470) 


adopted is to give recognized status to the labor organizations ar 
to entrust them with the performance of these functions. 

This is what I have designated as the trend toward quasi-pub 
unionism. It is a world-wide tendency expressed in different forr 
in Italy, Russia, Germany, Spain and other countries. Its essen’ 
is the same—to make labor unions a normal and integral part - 
the industrial system and to integrate its relations with manag 
ment through a coordinated system of special institutions whi« 
may perform the functions assigned to labor. 

Every step we take in the direction of a controlled economy w 
take us nearer a similar form of unionism in the United States. / 
the problem of enforcing our codes under NIRA becomes cleare 
it will be realized that neither the trade association alone, nor tl 
government alone, nor both together can meet the issue fairl 
All our experience with labor legislation proves that no polit 
power of the State can be broad, efficient or alert enough to supe 
vise codes. Only with the aid of the workers who are affected 
the codes in their daily lives in shop and home can the provisior 
be carried out in full. 

Undoubtedly, the coming of a quasi-public unionism will rai: 
many new and difficult problems. Most of the labor unions | 
today need a thorough overhauling before they are ready to play 
constructive part in industry. In all countries where labor o 
ganization has been re-cast to conform to the needs of planne 
economy, the unions have been rearranged in large industri: 
unions, with subdivisions for separate plants and establishment 
in order to enable the unions to function more specifically i 
relation to production problems. One may regard the decision « 
the A F of L to develop the federal or plant union as in line wit 
this tendency. However, before the federal union can become 
really effective instrument, the A F of L must revise its constitutio 
to allow for the full functioning and representation of these plar 
unions. At present they are completely overshadowed by and suk 
ordinate to the national and international organizations. 

Much educational effort will be required to bring both labc 
and employers to the point of accepting a trend which they ma 
neither admit nor trust. In order that the government may serv 
as a helpful partner to both management and labor, much careft 
study will have to be made of the functional needs of industry i 
which labor has a special part to play. 

But in an age of social experimentation and control, the firs 
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aaxim of statesmanship is not merely to watch trends but to 
|i) Jaape and guide them. Though concentrating on wages, hours and 
iyogpcade practices, NIRA can and should take the first steps toward 
y)reaking down the old capital-labor dilemmas. The establishment 
‘inf Adjustment Boards under the cotton-textile code is a first step 
we the right direction. But with the aid of the Department of Labor, 
y@nd perhaps by establishing a National Industrial Relations 
(Board under NIRA, a more concerted attack might be made 

long the lines suggested here before we are involved in bitter 
{ql onflicts over terms of power, which would imperil the success of 
jhe great experiment upon which we have embarked. 


(” MUSEUMS OF THE FUTURE 
an (Continued from page 463) 


(jf: ducation which assembles all historically significant experiments 
aiJ—-primitive cave drawings which are extraordinarily clear and 
yogotelligible, well-worked-out hieroglyphics, attempts at pictorial 
yw tatistics in illustrations of military campaigns, and other precurs- 
wifprs of modern attempts at graphic presentation of statistics that are 
,#nore than an attempt to reproduce numbers. But the principle of 
jpymbolical representation of number or quantity is only one part of 
he Vienna method. Another problem is how to bring into a re- 
ealing relationship to each other the totality of the individual 
zraphs. Each new pictorial table, each new model, is in a sense 
only a chapter of a single large book in process of being written 
about the world in which we live. 
The technical department is a large one; for here artists of repu- 
tation as draftsmen collaborate with others in working out sketches 
v@which then are cut in linoleum or wood, or engraved on zinc. 
igns and lettering are printed, pasted on the original drawings, 
bjand then the whole is glazed and framed. A carpentry shop builds 
iyghouse models, illuminated wall-boards, and constructs the skele- 
witons for magnetic iron plates on which metal signs and letters can 
“| #¢Xperimentally be placed in any position with the aid of a magnet. 
af A photographic studio is engaged mainly in producing factual 
j§photographs—not intended to evoke esthetic sensations, but to 
emphasize the more significant aspects of the object, in prepara- 
tion for drawings that will further simplify the outlines for graphic 
, presentation. 
x4 Perhaps the most original section of the Vienna central institu- 
.jjtion is the department of transformation. On it the educational 
\jJpurpose of the whole enterprise is concentrated. While in other 
(museums it is customary to have each department administered 
yq by a specialist who in turn must direct as best he can the painters, 
jWaodellers, and other assistants placed at his disposal, in Vienna 
every one of the scientific specialists must deal with the department 
of transformation which acts as a liaison between him and the 
jytechnical departments. This has the great advantage that there is 
, Jone special department which knows exactly what potential visual 
yjresources there are to solve any given problem of presentation. A 
\jscientific specialist may be ever so eminent in his own field— 
4 ndeed, he may even have high qualifications as an educator—but 
;q chat is no reason for supposing that he necessarily knows what is the 
» best way of translating his intentions into visual reality. Besides, it 
1s a decided disadvantage to have the separate departments of a 
| museum deal with their materials in different ways. Intentionally 
jj (0 aim at variety in this matter is wholly superfluous. The objects 
| to be represented offer chances enough for variety even within a 
completely unified method of representation. 
| Just as in Vienna the department of transformation has succeeded 
in securing complete uniformity of method, so our effort should be 
to create a similarly uniform method for all the museums of a 
country—yes, of the whole world. A museum of natural history, a 
technical museum, a museum of hygiene, and a social museum will 
then represent, so to speak, four volumes of a single work. If, for 
;| example, the museum of natural history were to intimate that 
animal fats enter into soap manufacture, the technical museum, 
starting at the point only lightly touched on by the natural history 
museum, would show more in detail the (Continued on page 484) 


Mrs. Kominski is 
wearing a hat 


She’s folded away her old-country shawl. She’s folding away other 
things, too—old-country customs, old-country ideals. 

Yes, Mrs. Kominski wants to be American. And one way you can 
help her realize that ambition is to teach her American methods of 
keeping house. Quicker, easier methods of achieving better living 
conditions. 

In coaching her, remember that the use of Fels-Naptha is one 
simple, sensible suggestion which Mrs. Kominski can easily follow. 
Fels-Naptha’s extra help will lighten her soap-and-water tasks. Its 
good golden soap and plentiful naptha, working together, loosen 
stubborn dirt—without hard rubbing. And in cool water, too. 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a free sample bar 
of Fels-Naptha Soap, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


“Modern Home Equipment” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an average- 
sized home. It is invaluable, alike to new and 
to experienced housekeepers — already in its 
eleventh edition. It considers in turn the kitchen, 
pantry, dining room, general cleaning equip- 


ment and the laundry, and gives the price of each 
article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
© debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR'S RESEARCH 
® Bureau, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ARE YOU READY 


for 
THE NEW DEAL? 


Is your typewriter an- 

tique or is it new, up-to- 

date? Let us tell you about 
the new 


REMINGTON NOISELESS No. 7 


which is rapidly becoming a favorite in offices 
where people want to think as well as work. 


Write or phone for particulars 


Mary R. Anderson 
112 E. 19th Street, New York Algonquin 4-7490 
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PREPARATION FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


IN APPROVED SCHOOLS 


| positions of responsibility and leader- 

ship in the various fields of social work 
special preparation is essential. The Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Professional 
Social Work submits for your information 
and guidance the following list of member 
schools in which accredited courses in social 
work are given. Correspondence with indi- 
vidual schools is reeommended. 


ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, Atlanta, Ga. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social Economy 
and Social Research 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley 

Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pittsburgh 
Department of Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

School of Social Sérvice Administration 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Department of Social Work 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 811 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
School of Sociology and Social Service 
GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 
71 West 47 Street, New York 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis 

Training Course for Social Work 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, Chicago 

Department of Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor 
Curriculum in Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis 

Training Course for Social and Civic Work 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, Columbia 

Curriculum in Public Welfare 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

122 East 22 Street, New York 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus 

School of Social Administration 

THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 
311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia 

SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 
SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 

orthampton, Mass. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY, New Orleans, La. 

School of Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF SO. CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 
School of Social Welfare 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland, Ohio 
School of Applied Social Sciences 

COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, Richmond, Va, 
School of Social Work and Public Health 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison, Wis. 

Course in Social Work 


\ 
| 


The New York School 
of Social Work 


A Ret Fall Quarter will offer courses and 
field work in 


Psychiatric Social Work 
Medical Social Work 
Public Welfare 
Community Organization 
Industry 

Social Case Work 

Child Welfare 


Application for admission should be made 
at least two weeks before the quarter begins 
on October 3. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


BIRCH WATHEN 
SCHOOL : 


Coeducational Day School 


Pre School 149 West 93rd 
Elementary New York City 
High School Tel. River. 9-0314 


October 6 
Locust Farm School : tmay27 
(A MEMBER of the EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU, and are tested by them) 
NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH 71H GRADE 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
Small groups, Outdoor Activities, Gardens, Horseback 
Riding, Nature Lore, Sports. — Open Year ’Round. 


Write: CLARINDA C. RICHARDS, Poughquag, N. Y. — 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


ORK UNION 


prepares for university or business. ROTC. 
Every modern equipment. Catalogue, Dr. J. J 
Wicker. Box vu, Fork Union, Virginia. 


An Honor Christian School with the highest 
academic rating. Junior School from six years, 
Housemother. Separate building. Upper School 
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School of Nursing of Smith College School 


Yale University for 
Social Work 
A Profession for the College Woman 
Courses in 
The thirty months’ course, providing SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY, MEDICINE, 
an intensive and varied experience through SOCIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 


the case study method, leads to the degree GOVERNMENT, CASE WORK 


of ' Leading to the degree of 
BACHELOR OF NURSING MAS TERVOFGSOCIAL, SCIENCE 


Two or more years of approved college 
; shat ate’. Students enrolled for the full course 
work required for admission. Beginning are assigned to a social agency for 
in 1934 a Bachelor’s degree will be re- a period of nine months’ supervised 
: : : intensive field work. 
quired. A few scholarships available for 


students with advanced qualifications. A summer course of eight weeks is 
open to experienced social: workers. 


For catalogue and information address: 


Address 
THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING THE DIRECTOR 


New Haven, Connecticut College Hall 8, Northampton, Mass. 


The Aniversity of Chicago — Loyola University 


School of Social Service Administration | School of Social Work 


Academic Year, 1933-34 


Autumn Quarter, Oct. 2-Dec. 22 

Winter Quarter, Jan. 2—Mar. 23 

Spring Quarter, Apr. 2—June 13 
Summer Quarter, June 18-Aug. 24 


Professional courses for education and train- 
ing for social work are offered, which, for 
graduate students, lead to the Master’s degree. 


. Undergraduate students with two years of 
Courses leading to the degree of college work who otherwise qualify, may 


A.M. and Ph.D. enter the course as candidates for the Bache- 
| lor’s degree. 


AUTUMN QUARTER OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1933 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted a 
as candidates for the A.B. degree Bulletins and further information on request 


Announcements on request 28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 
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TRAVELER'S 


NOTEBOOK 


RESORTS 


Adirondack Summer July and August Features 
at a most modern and complete adult camp 


1. The Group Theatre presents success 
story, House of Connelly 1931, with origi- 
nal New York cast. 


2. The Compinsky trio resumes its series of 
intimate chamber music recitals. 


Private Golf Course 


Reduced Rates 


rrr) 


if 


Booklet on Request 


Lena Barish Sam Garlen 


11 West 42nd Street 


New York City 
Chickering 4-1345 


SN 


gone 


TAS 


OOO TT 


FOR FURTHER 

INFORMATION 

APPLY NEW YORK 
OFFICE 


MANSIONS 


WARRENSBURG NY: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Spend the fall, and enjoy the foliage at 


Chase’s-on-Lake Sunapee 
In the Lake and Mountain Region 


Thoroughly modern in its appointments. 
Horseback riding and golf nearby. 
Water Sports. Rates; $15. to $20. a week. 
Fresh vegetables, milk and cream from our own farms. 


ANNA CHASE P. O. GEORGES MILLS, N. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Waterfront camps 

ROCKPORT, MASS. to let by owner 
‘ after Labor Day at 

prices reduced to $10, $15, $25 a week. Delightful old-fashioned 
houses, some conveniences, large yards, $32, $50. HELEN L. 


THURSTON, 20 Pleasant St., Tel. 534, Rockport. 


TOUR 


EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


All or part by organizing and acting as ship hostess. Liberal 


commissions. Best selling tours. 26,000 satisfied clients. 


200 tours to choose from, 25 days $179. Mediterranean Cruise $365. 
Around the World $595. 


B. F. ALLEN + 154 Boylston Street * Boston, Massachusetts 


Zermatt 


HIS is not a list of do’s and don’ts, but an actual experience whi. 

it is well to avoid. Friends rallied round a “‘first-timer” to ti 
her of choice places to see and so on. They singled out Zermatt, © 
Switzerland, though not so widely known, as one of nature 
loveliest handiworks — green pastures, crisp air, cattle with ti 
kling bells, brooks, waterfalls, gorges and mountains. And since h 
funds were limited, she decided the one mountain she could affor 
to visit should be Zermatt, which according to her friends was - 
the vicinity of Geneva. Going down on the train from Paris, st 
got into conversation with a man connected with the League | 
Nations and mentioned that Zermatt was on her itinerary. Wit 
the confidence of a resident, he proceeded to inform her that it w 
near not Geneva but Zurich. And like a novice, without checkir 
up at one of the tourist offices, she took this man’s misinformatic 
as gospel and went on to Zurich, only to learn that in leavir 
Geneva she left Zermatt farther behind— and unseen so far as sk 
was concerned. According to the encyclopaedia, Zermatt is 
mountain village 5315 feet above sea level—at the head of tk 
Visp valley and the foot of the Matterhorn. Its small population 
German-speaking. 


Contest 


ERE is a chance for American poets to earn a bit of money an 
possible renown. Three prizes of $100, $50 and honorab 
mention will be awarded for an international hymn, to be sung » 
the first sixteen measures of the Ode to Joy of Beethoven’s Nini 
Symphony. Harriet Whittier, League of Nations Association, < 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, will send complete details. She writ 
that inasmuch as on all sides, from businessmen, economist 
financiers and statesmen, we are hearing that the world is < 
economic unit whether we like it or not, and that all the natio: 
have got to work out together some kind of machinery to run it « 
else be headed for disaster, now seems the time to ask poets to voic 
the need of cooperation to this internationally famous melody. 


Anniversaries 


REAT BRITAIN is celebrating a series of anniversaries, som 
of which have more than a familiar ring for Americans. It 
interesting to note that the hansom cab derived its name from i 
inventor, Joseph Aloysius Hansom, a century ago. In addition 
this vehicle, which he registered as the “patent safety cab,” |} 
designed a number of Catholic churches and important building 
And how hardy is that perennial, the diary of Samuel Pepys, ca 
be gleaned from the fact that this is the tercentenary of the birth 
its author. The Waverley novels are very much younger; Sir Walt 
Scott having died a hundred years ago. 


A Priceless Painting 


BRIEF note by M. Ireland in All About Switzerland, tl 
attractive monthly magazine published by the Swi 
Federal Railroads (475 Fifth Avenue, New York) contains tl 
rather startling information that in Ponte Capriasca, a hamlet 
Italian-speaking Switzerland (it is interesting to note that ‘ 
percent of the Swiss population speak German, 21 percent Frenc 
8 percent Italian and 1 percent Romansch), an English paint 
discovered “‘the world’s best replica of the world’s greatest pain 
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»’’—Francesco Melzi’s copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper. 
»s valued at a quarter to a half million dollars. A friend and pupil 
Ha Vinci, Melzi came to this tiny place some four hundred years 
i) to escape from Spanish oppression in Milan. The monks and 
jabitants were kind to him; and in appreciation, he painted this 
brk over the altar in the church of St. Ambrosio. About two 
rds the size of the original, and varying a bit in the coloring of 
» Apostles’ robes, it is fortunately in excellent condition. Henry 
nes has written fascinatingly of his visit to Milan to see da 
l@inci’s famous painting, and its sad fate not only in having been 
it into by a door, but in the gradual decomposition of the wall on 
\Bich it was painted. 


Henri Barbusse 


JUTURE generations may recall Henri Barbusse and Romain 
PRolland rather as the heroes of peace than the authors of Under 
re and Jean Christophe. At a time when the world is moving 
tween nationalism and dictatorship, it takes courage, wisdom 
2d faith to “‘fight” for peace and internationalism. At the age of 
fy-nine, and in none too good health, M. Barbusse has come here 
{ecemind America that differences are never dissolved by ammuni- 
ibn. He will be speaking in a number of our principal cities; and 
ll take his place with outstanding Americans on the program of 
© United States Congress Against War—September 2-3-4, in 
ew York. Further information can be had from the American 


Miscellany 


B\ARIS has a house made of translucent glass three inches thick, 
the walls of which are cleaned by an automatic sprinkler 
stem. 


‘The largest ice cap in Europe is Vatnajokull in southeast Iceland, 
th an area of 3400 square miles. 


‘When Spanish explorers discovered tobacco in America, they 
ried back seeds and grew the plant as a curiosity. 


A Chinese jade carving exhibited in Chicago is a pagoda fifty-one 
ches high carved out of a single piece of jade and representing 
kteen years of continuous work.—Science News Letter. 


|To Navigazione Libera Triestina goes the credit for the admi- 
ble innovation of teaching Italian during the ocean voyage. 
pparently everything has been arranged to make learning the 
Inguage both practical and painless. In addition to courses, the 
trsonnel and the very atmosphere on shipboard play their part in 


as the impression that passengers are actually in Italy. (Italian 
urist Information Office, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York.) 


|A recent issue of The Seven Seas tells of a unique museum which 
s come into being in Vienna—‘‘a collection of the brains of 
mous artists, scientists, writers, composers, and others considered 
orth examining, exhibited in neat glass cases.” ‘The museum has 
ren founded by Dr. Economo for purposes of study and research. 


_To avoid possible confusion, the Czechoslovak State Railways, 
37 Fifth Avenue, New York, point out that such resorts as Carls- 
ad, Marienbad, Frazensbad, Jachymoy (Joachimsthal) are located 
_ Czechoslovakia. 

| 
Travelers to Austria and Belgium may want to note these 


idresses: Pension Frida Richard, Parsch 31, Salzburg; and Pen- 
on At Home (Mme. M. Heyligers-Leroy, proprietor), 1 rue de 
° Aurore, Brussels. Their recommendation is that they appeared in 
ax International, monthly bulletin of the Women’s International 
eague for Peace and Freedom (12, rue du Vieux-College, Geneva). 


ef DIPLOMAT 


A struvent of world affairs whose affairs 
in the social world give a brilliant background to 
The Willard — abode of world celebrities, and “The 
Residence of Presidents.” 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


Moderate Prices in Main Dining Room — 
Popular Priced Coffee Shop 


Write for Illustrated Booklet and Rates 


Ome 
WILLARD HOTEL 


14th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


H. P. Somervit_e, Managing Director 


Let the “SHIP’S DECK” Give You 


a SEA AIR APPETITE 


Breathe in the bracing sea air as 
it sweeps across the spacious 


eit “Ship's Deck’’ atop Colton 
x Manor. Colton Manor extends 
ay ss itself in its superb cuisine and 
ag service! 

a3 


For a week or a week-end enjoy 
the luxury of the finest appoint- 
ments without exorbitant price. 
250 rooms . . . overlooking the 
ocean ...sea water baths... 
special low weekly rates... 
European Plan if desired. 
Booklet. Write or wire for 
reservations. 


jt) CEI CE) CRI Ce 


olten Maner 


One of the Finest Hotels 
In Atlantic Cify 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


A. C. ANDREWS, President and Managing Director 
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WhenYouGoTo 
PHILADELPHIA > 


PENNSYLVANIA 


P30 aa 
OO Poupiy 


The Facts You Need, Instantly 


are at your fingertips in Webster’s Collegiate. It is the best 
abridged dictionary because it is based upon Webster's New 
International Dictionary — the ‘‘Supreme Authority." 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


FOURTH EDITION. NEW LOW PRICES. 106,000 
entries, 1,268 pages, 1,700 illustrations. Thin Paper 
Edition: Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; Leather, $7.00; 
Limp Pigskin, $7.50. 

At your bookseller or from the publishers. Write for free 
booklet of interesting questions and answers containing 
twelve entertaining quizzes, each with ten questions and 
their answers. Free on request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


319 Broadway Springfield, Mass. 
Get the Best 


BACK NUMBERS 


of SURVEY and SURVEY GRAPHIC 


AND ALL OTHER IMPORTANT MAGAZINES 
FROM_THE WORLD OVER 


We furnish single copies, volumes and sets or 
photostat reproductions of specific sections, 
promptly and reasonably. 


Write, phone or wire Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Since 1898 publishers to the library profession 


950-972 University Avenue 


New York City 


(Continued from page 479) processes of that manufacture. 4 
similarly, if the technical museum were to indicate in a few pictoi 
graphs the quantities in which different articles are produced 


| various countries and in the world as a whole, the social muse’ 


would show the part played by this particular industry in relat 
to the whole demand and supply. 

In other words, only through a unified, planned, central cont 
of all museums and educational institutions is it possible to lead 
public with the greatest benefit to its education from one muset 
to another, and thus to make the individual more and m 
familiar with the world in which he lives. Museums, exhibitic 
and periodicals might be regarded as three different means of ec 
cation with the identical purpose of making him less afraid of | 
world, If previously he felt depressed by the complexity of facts, | 
visitor to the museum should leave it with the feeling that, af 
all, “one can find one’s way through.” We have here, then, 
colossal international task in keeping with an age that more a 
more brings the eye into the learning process, and in keeping w 
the special social problems of our day. So the Mundaneum |} 
opened branches in Berlin, Prague, and Amsterdam, where offi 
and facilities for exhibition have been placed at our dispo 
by public authorities. From these centers radiates a plann 
effort to influence the whole methodology of exhibitions and 
education. 

In the Soviet Union, the Council of People’s Commissars | 
issued a special decree to the effect that ““Dr. Neurath’s method 
graphic representation of statistics is to be applied in all schoc 
trade unions, public and cooperative organizations.” For this pt 
pose, a central institute for pictorial statistics, called Isostat, 
been established in Moscow, where whole staffs are being train 
for local bureaus, the first of which has just been opened in Khark 
At present, five staff members of the Vienna Mundaneum serve 
instructors and consultants in Moscow where, as specialists 
pictorial statistics, they will also have the opportunity of int 
ducing this new method into a social museum which is to 
created. 


T present, movements are on foot to establish similar regior 
offices for counsel on pictorial presentation of statistics in Le 
don and New York. While in the Soviet Union this work is necessar 
centralized in one institution, and while in Central Europe muni 
palities and other public authorities with here and there a privé 
organization are in the main the promoters of the Vienna methc 
in New York ‘and London private initiative will, in the first i 
stance, have to be relied upon. Here, foundations, societies, in 
vidual schools, and other institutions might cooperate to crez 
effective central bureaus for promoting the work of the Munda 
eum. Such a central office can render distinguished service in wh 
we might call scientific management for visual methods. In tl 
way one might hope that gradually a uniform method would spre 
to periodicals and books, expositions and museums, lantern slid 
and educational moving pictures, and that through a unifor 
direction of these efforts, these various tools of education wou 
more and more complement one another. 

The northern part of the world seems already won for the prin 
ple of pictorial presentation of statistics. Now the movement w 
have to be extended also to the southern half, especially to the 
vast areas where illiteracy still prevails. If I may compare a rel 
tively unimportant influence with one of the greatest influences ¢ 
human civilization, I should like to cite the diffusion of pictori 
statistics as a general method side. by side with the diffusion of t 
art of printing. From Commenius’ orbis pictus an uninterrupt 
movement leads to modern visual education. A picture made a 
cording to the Vienna method shows at the first glance the mc 
important aspect of the subject; obvious differences must be | 
once distinguishable. At the second glance, it should be possible 
see the more important details; and at the third glance, whatev 
other details there may be. A picture that has still further inform 
tion to give at the fourth and fifth glance is, from the point 
view of the Vienna school, to be rejected as pedagogically u 
suitable. 

Thus there is developing a new clarity (Continued on page 48 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


JANTED: Supervisor of case work for social service 
partment of a general hospital. Must be college 
aduate with certificate from school of social work 
bid experience. Salary $2,400. 7156 SURVEY. 


‘ANTED: A medical social worker who is a graduate 
a school of social work with at least one year's ex- 
erience. A Philadelphia hospital. 7161 SURVEY. 


"ANTED: District Secretary for Family Welfare 
yeiety. Qualifications, School of Social Work Train- 
gand at least two years ina combination of psychiat- 
cand family case work. Salary $2,000. 7162 SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


 ollege woman, 37, M.A. Possesses tact, adaptability, 


if 


cial understanding. Best references as an editor, 
ollege teacher and administrator. Wants work. 7154 
URVEY. 


WANTED: Position as Bienave Secretary. Eight 
years present position. Experienced organizer, 


Children's, Family and Girls’ welfare work. 7148 
SURVEY. 


Woman with M.A. degree, three years’ graduate 
study, experience in teaching and social service, 
wishes teaching or administrative work, preferably 
with girls or young women. 7149 SURVEY. 


Young woman, twenty-six, single, A.B. and two years 
nurses’ training. Experience includes traveling with 
patient, department store and office work. South in 


winter. Temporary or permanent. References. 7150 
SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER now employed as Executive 
Secretary, County Welfare, R. F. C., desires change 
September ist. References. 7151 SuRVEY. 


S THERE AN ORGANIZATION with an opening 


ra young man who has prepared himself for work in 
#ie social-religious field (A.B., B.D.)? Social work 


xperience, 
amp. Thorough 


xperience and executive ability. 7114 SURVEY. 


Young man, married (A.B., M.A. degree), 10 years 
experience as conservative and reformed congrega- 
tion cantor. Hebrew teacher. Spiritual advisor in an 
institution. 7153 SURVEY. 


VOMAN, American Hebrew, social work training and 
desires position institution, school or 
knowledge dietetics, purchasing 


4 upplies, managing helpers. 7134 SURVEY. 


VOMAN (Jewish) experienced immigrant education 


And physical welfare, desires position. 7135 SURVEY. 


( 


WANTED: Position in Family Welfare Work, child 
placing or Traveler's Aid by experienced social worker. 
Preferably South or West. 7157 SuRVEyY. 


WANTED: Full or part time work, organization near 
New York. Experience social and religious work. 
Young woman, B.S., M.A. 7159 SURVEY. 


rained social worker, experienced both in family and 


hildren’s fields, now employed, wishes position in 
uidwestern state. References. 7158 SURVEY. 


Director of Boys’ activities; six years settlement house 
experience. Excellent References. Available after 
September 1st. 7163 SURVEY. 
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Your Own Agency 
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sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. National. 
Non-profit making. 
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VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
18 East 41st STREET, NEW YORK 
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We are interested in placing those who have 
a professional attitude towards their work. 
Executive secretaries, stenographers, case 
workers, hospital social service workers, settle- 
ment directors; research, immigration, psychi- 
atric, personnel workers and others. 


COUNTRY BOARD 


KILKENNY LODGE and Cottages. In the Adiron- 
dacks at Elizabethtown, N. Y. Excellent food — mod- 
erate prices — most exceptional place between New 
York and Montreal. Our grounds adjoin Cobble Hill 
Golf Course. Address Stanley S. Kilkenny. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
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FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER Company 


INCORPORATE 


S PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~ 9653 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The World Crisis. Problems confronting you. 15 
cents postpaid. Stephen Kisel, 610, 7 East 42nd 
St Nees 


Depression Reduction. The Sex Side of Life, An 
Explanation for Young People by Mary Ware 
Dennett. Single copy $.25 instead of $.35; 5 copies 
$1.00 instead of $1.67. 100 copies $15.00 instead of 
$20.00. Lower rates for larger quantities. Order from 
the author, 81 Singer Street, Astoria, Long 
Island, New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
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(Continued from page 484) and purposefulness in communicatio 
that may be regarded as. preparation for more incisive sociz 
planning. Teachers and other groups of people concerned in sociz 
education, directors of museums, and editors of periodicals ar 
confronted with the responsibility of placing their energies at th 
service of this common international task. 


BELOW THE SURFACE 
(Continued from page 454) 


crowding of these places, they are not as competent in them a 
were the Jews, who had never had a chance in the army or th 
government and had naturally turned to business, commerce 
finance and the learned professions and journalism. Under the ney 
regime Jews came into great prominence, they were leading met 
in the Socialist party and in the Democratic and even the Com 
munist,—indeed, the fact that the most famous Communist leader 
were Jews—Kurt Eisner, Liebknecht, Rosa Luxumberg, Haaz 
and Thaelmann, for instance—is always brought forward in ant 
denunciation of the Jews. The Jewish professors, artists, journalist 
and leading physicians and lawyers certainly won their place 
fairly, in competition with Gentiles. But there is a quite under 
standable clannishness among Jews which brought it about tha 
large and important services came almost entirely into Jewisk 
hands because the chiefs chose all their assistants from amon¢ 
young Jews. Thus in the public hospitals of more than one city 
and in the Krankenkasse it was almost impossible for a Gentil 
physician to get a place. This was true in most of the Berlin hos 
pitals while in Neukoelln, an industrial suburb of Berlin, the two: 
hundred city physicians there were all Jews. There were estimatec 
to be more than seven times as many Jews in professional position: 
as their proportion in the population and this was not due entirely 
to superior capabilities, but in part to the fact that the Jew had ai 
last a chance to favor his own people and used it imprudently. Ir 
this he was doing, of course, just what the others, Protestants and 
Catholics, have always done.” 


HE day when the Jew could do that is certainly over. As the 

Hitler government puts increasing pressure to find work for the 
unemployed, to better the lot of the small shopkeeper and to pro- 
vide for the army of young professional men in a land that ha: 
already far too many, the persecution of the Jews increases, for 
here is an easy way of satisfying some at least of the hordes of 
claimants. We were told that when we read of work being found 
for six thousand more people we might be sure that at least four 
thousand of them were taking the places of Jews. The laws ruling 
Jews out of economic life are added to daily until one wonders if 
anything can possibly be left. Just as we sailed came the official 
announcement that the government of Hessen-Massen would pro- 
vide 100,000 to 200,000 good Nazis with jobs during the next four 
weeks. Social workers assured us that they could see no prospect of 
a real increase of employment but Frankfurt-am-Main is in Hesse 
and there are still some Jews working there. 

The passion for unification for “one aim, one faith, one disci- 
pline, one leader’ seems also to increase and this too renders the 
Jew more suspect, more distrusted, for the Jew has a critical, 
sceptical strain and he is not carried away by the mob Schwaermeret 
which now possesses Germany. After the Leaders’ Conference in 
Berlin in the second week in June the stiffening of program and 
intensification of methods was clearly to be seen. During the last 
ten days of our stay in Germany, we watched the clouds thicken, 
the suspense increase and finally we saw the dreaded blow fall on 
friend after friend, that which had only been threatened in May 
became a reality in June, those who escaped the first flood and 
hoped they were safe were caught by the rising waters and those 
waters are still rising. If anyone hopes that there will be a change 
for the better let him read Hitler’s book, Mein Kampf, and he will 
be convinced that so long as Hitler rules Germany there can be no 
hope for the German Jew. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
I as 
1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin. Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby 

Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical 
and inexpensive form some of the most important 
results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry idler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION — Alice L. Edwards, Executive 
Secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Organized for betterment of conditions in 
home, school, institution and community. Pub- 
lishes monthly Journal of Home Economics; 
office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.; of Business Manager, 101 East 20th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


DIRECTORY RATES 
Graphic: 30c per (actual) line 
(12 insertions a year) 


Graphic and 28c per (actual) 
Midmonthly line 


(24 insertions a year) 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, 


Health 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF OR- 


GANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INC. — Promotes the cause 
of the hard of hearing; assists in forming or- 
ganizations. President, Mrs. James F. Norris; 
Executive Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 1537-35th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D, C 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION — 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford W. Beers, Secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; Elea- 
nor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Studies scientific advance in medical 
and pedagogical knowledge and disseminates 
practical information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects available 
on request. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


INC, 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
ep (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
ass. 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be adver- 
tised to advantage in the Pamphlets and Periodicals 
column of Survey Graphic and Midmonthly. 


RATES: — 75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions 
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Is your 
organization 
listed in 
the Survey’s 
Directory of 

- Social Agencies? 

If not — 
why not? 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK — Frank J. Bruno, President, St. 
Louis; Howard R. Knight, Secretary; 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixtieth annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Detroit, June 11-17, 1933. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 
OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS—105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women's 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 
Students, Anne Seesholtz 

Work ae Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Low: 
Westerns Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Mrs. Frederic M. Paist, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; Miss 
Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. This organization 
maintains a staff of secretaries for advisory 
service in relation to the work of 1,273 local 
Y.W.C.A.’s in the United States with indus- 
trial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, 
colored and younger girls. It has 63 American 
secretaries at work in 35 centers in 12 countries 
in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 
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Our Board Members 
and Endorsers include: 


Norman Thomas 

Prof. Benj. R. Andrews 
Theresa Mayer Durlach 
Alvin Johnson 

James G. McDonald 

Dr. Max Winkler 

Prof. Harry Allen Overstreet 
Estelle M. Sternberger 
Mary E. Woolley 
Herbert S. Houston 
Walter Dill Scott 

Prof. Franz Boas 

Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough 
Crosby Spinney 


Our Board Members 
and Endorsers include: 


Tucker P. Smith 

Bruce Barton. : 
Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr 
Stanley High 

Dr. George S. Counts 
Bennett Chapple 
Benson Y. Landis 

Dr. Alvin C. Goddard 
Dr. John D. Finlayson 
Rev. Walter Getty 
Frank W. Nye 

Ray Newton 

E. Raymond Wilson 
Elvira Fradkin 


and others 


Can War Be Abolished? 


Ves, but onty through Organized Effort 


N Duelling be abolished — that ques- 
tion was asked as late as 1840. Today it 
is dead. 


War, too, is doomed. It is too senseless. In 
modern great wars both sides lose. And war 
becomes increasingly terrible. It is certain that 
we must crush war or war will crush us. But 
Peace must be fought for. We must wage 
Peace. 


World Peaceways is fighting for Peace; fighting 
for reason and sanity in a world bewildered by 
its problems. We believe in moral disarma- 
ment — believe that the people must be 
aroused to the need for organized effort. Then 
they can exert pressure upon their governments. 


World Peaceways believes in using the tre- 
mendous force of advertising to create Peace 
sentiment: using it in every country. It is be- 
hind Bruce Barton’s project of a government 
fund for advertising Peace. You must read his 
challenging article “‘Let’s Advertise this Hell!’ 


World Peaceways 


Hotel Roosevelt 
New York City 


We are focused on this job: — we are purpose- 
ful — practical. Through making it clear to 
business that Peace Pays, we secured gratis 
from the Outdoor Advertising Association 
$40,000 worth of space. We have distributed 
thousands of copies of Bruce Barton’s article. 
We arrange radio programs with distinguished 
speakers. We are behind a host of projects for 
Peace education. 


Your dollar for peace works overtime with us. 
The world’s future depends upon you. Shoulder 
the responsibility. Fight for Peace. Peace can 
be achieved — but only through your help. 


Send Us Your Dottlar 


more if you can afford it — less if you can’t — in stamps, check, 
money order or registered mail. We need money to carry on. 
A copy of Bruce Barton’s article/will be promptly sent to you. 
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1 WORLD PEACEWAYS 

1 Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 

: Here is my contribution. 
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